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[ HAVE journeyed from Chicago for one 
reason, to pay my tribute to one of my 
closest friends, to whom I owe my own gen- 

* eral education, such knowledge of public 
education as I have, and indeed such com- 
mon sense as I still possess. From the 
moment almost nine years ago when I first 
met Mr. Judd he has given me instruction 
in private and support in public. He has 
been responsible for every intelligent move 
I have ever made. When I have made unin- 
telligent ones, it has been because he has 
been out of town. His departure is the 
ereatest personal and official blow I have 
sustained. This will be obvious from the 
remarks I propose to make this evening. 
This is almost the first speech I have ever 
delivered without showing it to your guest 
of honor first. 

I should like to spend the rest of the eve- 
ning telling you of my devotion and affec- 
tion for Mr. Judd, and I should do it if it 
were not for the embarrassment I should 
cause him. I shall merely say, ‘‘ Here was 
a Caesar; when comes there such another ?’’ 
«nd pass on to the organization and subject- 
matter of general education. 

* I assume that we are all agreed on the 
purpose of general education and that we 
want to confine our discussion to its organi- 
zation and subject-matter. I believe that 


1 Address at the dinner in honor of Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, at the convention of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Saturday, February 26, 1938. 


general education should be given as soon 
as possible, that is, as soon as the student 
has the tools and the maturity it requires. 
I think that the program I favor can be 
experienced with profit by juniors in high 
school. I therefore propose beginning gen-e 
eral education at about the beginning of 
the junior year in high school. Since I 
abhor the credit system and wish to mark 
intellectual progress by examinations taken ~ 
when the student is ready to take them, I 
shall have no difficulty in admitting 
younger students to the program if they 
are ready for it and excluding juniors if 
they are not. 

The course of study that I shall propose 
is rigorous and prolonged. I think, how- 
ever, that the ordinary student can complete 
it in four years. By the ingenious device I 
have already suggested I shall be able to 
graduate some students earlier and some 
later, depending on the ability and industry 
that they display. 

General education should, then, absorb 
the attention of students between the ages” 
of fifteen or sixteen and nineteen or twenty.* 
This is the case in every country of the 
world but this. It is the case in some eight 
or nine places in the United States. Where 
the high school and the junior college are 
part of a large city school system, the or- 
ganization has been successful. Where, as 
at the University of Chicago and Stephens 
College, the institution has either a small 
high school or none at all, the insignificant 
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size of the first two years of the program 
and the large size of the last two create 
great difficulties. If you have seventy stu- 
dents entering the four-year unit at the 
junior year in high school and seven hun- 
dred entering at the freshman year in col- 
lege, it is absurd to talk about a coherent 
four-year program. You must have a cur- 
riculum that the seven hundred can enter 
in the middle without being handicapped 
because they did not enter at the beginning. 
If in such institutions as my own the 
scheme I advocate is to succeed, we shall 
have to convince local parents, at least, that 
it is wise for them to send their children to 
us two years earlier than they have been 
accustomed to sending them. I think that 
if parents can not be persuaded to do this, 
*the University of Chicago should abandon 
“collegiate work altogether and give up its 
freshman and sophomore year. Those years 
. at present are a foreign body in the other- 
wise admirable constitution of the univer- 
sity. The students in them have different 
ambitions from those in the divisions above; 
the teachers have different ambitions, too. 
But if ties can not be found for these two 
years above, they must be found below; for 
I do not believe that two years at any level 
is long enough to provide an adequate edu- 
cation. It is suggestive that two-year units 
do not exist anywhere else in the world; 
they are known only in the United States. 
- I may mention at this point one aspect of 
the organization of general education 
which ought to be trivial but in this country 
is most important. I favor awarding the 
“bachelor’s degree in recognition of general 
“education; I favor awarding it at about 
the end of the sophomore year. This sug- 
gestion is not so startling as many people 
seem to think. President Butler of Colum- 
bia advocated it in his annual report for 
the year 1901-2. In France the Baccau- 
lauréat is used to indicate the satisfactory 
completion of general education. The 
reasons for giving it the same significance 
here are, first, that it now has no significance 
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at all. The bachelor’s degree means four 
years in college. As the president of Hiram 
has lately said : 

To most college ‘‘students’’ who sit long enough 
and patiently enough, and docilely give back a 
modicum of the wisdom that has flowed past their 
ears, there will come in time the reward of their 
long-sitting, sheepskins to cover their intellectual 
nakedness. . . . The usual requirements for gradu- 
ation, ‘‘a minimum of one hundred and twenty 
hours with additional credit for physical educa- 
tion,’’? may represent little more than hours of 
painful but patient sitting. Their blood relation- 
ship to achievement is so far removed as to make 
the claimed relationship laughable. 


But it is not only the credit system and 
the examination-by-the-teacher-who-taught- 
the-course system that makes the A.B. cer-¢ 
tify merely to four years of sitting. It is 
also, and I think principally, the fact that 
the standard four-year college of liberal arts 
is and must be concerned with both general 
and specialized education. Even in some 
of the oldest and most conservative of these 
colleges you will find that the student may 
indulge in extreme specialization at an early 
stage. Yet the preparation with which 
students enter these colleges is such that the 
colleges must also give them a general edu- 
cation. These two aims can only confuse 
the colleges, and hence confuse the signifi- 
eance of the degree that they offer. 

Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago and 
several other places have attempted to meet 
this situation by dividing the first two years 
from the last two. Some institutions have 
even given them different staff and adminis- 
trations. Here we face again the problems 
raised by two-year units. The first two 
years is not long enough for general educaa 
tion; the last two is not long enough for 
advanced study. The remedy would seem ? 
to be a four-year unit beginning with the 
junior year in high school and leading to 
the bachelor’s degree, and after that a three- 
year unit beginning with the junior year 
in college and leading to the master’s degree. 
The bachelor’s degree would then indicate 
an adequate general education, and the mas- 
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ter’s an adequate experience in advanced 
study. This master’s degree should also in- 
dicate that the holder is qualified for a 
teaching position in which research is not 
expected or required. 

The last two years of the present college 
of liberal arts is left stranded when the 
college is divided into upper and lower divi- 
sions. We have found at Chicago that one 
of our more difficult problems is how to 
provide any intelligible plan of advanced 
study in the junior and senior years. Some 
of our departments have succeeded in per- 
suading students to plan their courses begin- 
ning with the junior year for three years to 
the master’s degree. These departments 
have been able to effect notable improve- 
ments in both the general cultivation and 
the specific training of their graduates. I 
recommend the award of the bachelor’s de- 
gree at the end of the period of general 
education, that is, at about the end of the 
sophomore year, for the sake of advanced 
study as much as for the sake of general 
education. 

It may be objected that many students 
will not want to add a year to their program 
of advanced study. This in my view is an 
argument for the plan. We are going to be 
compelled to accommodate the youth of the 


‘nation up to the end of the junior college, 


that is, to about nineteen or twenty. There 
is no reason why we should accommodate 
them after that. Beginning with the junior 
year, education should be limited to those 
who are able and willing to profit by it. 
We should rigorously select our students at 
the university level, by which I mean the 
beginning of the junior year. Since, there- 
fore, many students should terminate their 
education at the end of the sophomore year, 
one problem is how to induce them to do so. 
I think they will stay on hand, through 
sheer importunity, get themselves a degree 


unless they can receive some recognizable, 


and popular insignia at the end of the sopho- 
more year. The bachelor’s degree is recog- 
nizable and popular. Since it serves no 
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useful purpose at present, I believe it should 
be made to serve the very useful one of per- 
suading students to get out of education who 
should not be permitted to remain in it. 

If general education is to be given between 
the beginning of the junior year in high 
school and the end of the sophomore year 
in college and if the bachelor’s degree is to 
signify the completion of it, the next ques- 
tion is what is the subject-matter that we 
should expect the student to master in this 
period to qualify for this degree. My views 
on this question are well known. I wish I 
could add that they are well understood. 
For instance, one of the yogis who spoke 
here on Thursday advocating the education 
of ‘‘the whole man’’ could never have done 
me the honor of reading any of my works. 
I am afraid that what I need to tell you 
most urgently is what I do not regard as a 
desirable curriculum in general education. 

I do not hold that general education 
should be limited to the classics of Greece 
and Rome. I do not believe that it is pos- 
sible or desirable to insist that all students 
who should have a general education must 
study Greek and Latin. I do hold that tra- 
dition is important in education; that its 
primary purpose, indeed, is to help the stu- 
dent understand the intellectual tradition 
in which he lives. I do not see how he can 
reach this understanding unless he under- 
stands the great books of the Western 
World, beginning with Homer and coming” 
down to our own day. If anybody can 
suggest a better method of accomplishing 
the purpose, I shall gladly embrace him 
and it. ° 

Nor do I hold that the spirit, the philoso- 
phy, the technology, or the theology of the 
Middle Ages is important in general educa- 
tion. I have no desire to return to this 
period any more than I wish to revert to 
antiquity. Some books written in the Mid- 
dle Ages seem to me of some consequence to 
mankind. Most Ph.D.’s have never heard of 
them. I should like to have all students 
read some of them. Moreover, medieval 
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scholars did have one insight ; they saw that 
*in order to read books you had to know how 
to do it. They developed the techniques of 
grammar, rhetoric and logic as methods of 
reading, understanding and talking about 
things intelligently and intelligibly. I think 
it can not be denied that our students in the 
highest reaches of the university are woe- 
fully deficient in all these abilities to-day. 
They cannot read, write, speak or think. 
I do not suggest that we should attempt to 
introduce the trivium and quadrivium into 
the American college. I do say that we must 
try to do for our own students what the 
seven liberal arts did for the medieval youth. 
If the Middle Ages have any suggestions to 
make on this point, we should welcome them. 
We need all the help we can get. 
I should like to remark in passing that 
in the Middle Ages people went to universi- 
ties at thirteen or fourteen. They read 
books and experienced disciplines that are 
regarded as far too difficult for university 
professors to-day. Most of the great books 
of the western world were written for lay- 
men. Many of them were written for very 
young laymen. Nothing reveals so clearly 
the indolence and inertia into which we 
have fallen as the steady decline in the 
number of these books read in our schools 
and colleges and the steady elimination of 
instruction in the disciplines through which 
they may be understood. And all this has 
@vone on in the sacred name of liberalizing 

the curriculum. 

e The curriculum I favor is not too difficult 

even for very ordinary American students. 
@t is difficult for the professors, but not for 
the students. And the younger the students 
are the better they like the books, because 
they are not old enough to know that the 
bgoks are too hard for them to read. The 
course of study that I propose is now 
in force at St. John’s College, Maryland. 
There an unselected group of indifferently 
prepared students are studying these books 
with tremendous enthusiasm thirty-five 
hours a week. They read last fall ten dia- 


logues of Plato and voted to have extra, 
classes so that they might read and discuss 
the rest of them. In connection with the 
reading, they are going through a formid- 
able course of instruction in grammar, rhet- 
oric, logic and mathematics. 

The entire freshman class at Columbia 
is now reading and discussing twenty-five 
of the great books in philosophy and litera- 
ture. I understand that ‘‘rushing week”’ 
at Columbia was a failure because the stu- 
dents were too interested in the reading to 
be interested in fraternities, that the books 
are the chief subject of discussion at all 
informal student gatherings and that the 
only complaint comes from teachers in other 
courses who feel that their work is suffer- 
ing from the excitement the books in the 
humanities course arouse. For seven years 
and more I have taught these books to un- 
selected pupils in our university high school 
and to freshmen, sophomores, juniors and 
seniors in college. None of them has sug- 
gested that the books were too hard or that 
they were not worth reading. I can testify 
from this experience, though not, of course, 
very scientifically, that students who can 
read anything thrive on these books and 
that the younger they are the more they 
thrive. 

Those who think that this is a barren, arid 

rogram, remote from real life and devoid 
of contemporary interest, have either never 
ead the books or do not know how to teach. 

r perhaps they have merely forgotten their 
youth. These books contain what the race 
regards as the permanent, abiding contribu- 
tions its intellect and imagination have 
made. They deal with fundamental ques- 
tions. It is a mistake to suppose that young 
people are interested only in football, the 
dramatic association and the student news- 
paper. I think it could be proved that these 
activities have grown to their present over- 
whelming importance in proportion as the 
curriculum has been denatured. Students 
resort to the extracurriculum because the 

urriculum is stupid. Young people are 
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interested in fundamental questions. They 
are interested in great minds and great 
works of art. They are, of course, inter- 
ested in the bearing of these works on the 
problems of the world to-day. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to keep out of the discus- 
sion, even if the teacher were so fossilized 
as to want to, the consideration of cur- 
rent events. But these events then take on 
meaning; the points of difference and the 
points of similarity between then and now 
can be presented. Think what a mine of 
references to Wi... is now going on in the 
world is Plato’s ‘‘Republic’’ or Mill’s 
‘Essay on Liberty.’’ If I had to pre- 
scribe an exclusive diet for young Ameri- 
cans, I should rather have them read books 
like these than gain their political, economic 
and social orientation by listening to the best 
radio commentators or absorbing the New 
York Times. Fortunately we do not have to 
make the choice ; they can read the books and 
listen to the commentators and absorb the 
New York Times, too. I repeat: these im- 
portant agencies of instruction—the radio 
and the newspaper—and all other experi- 
ences of life, as a matter of fact—take on 
intelligibility as the student comes to under- 
stand the traditiog—in which ~he lives. 
Though we have made great advances in 
technology, so that the steam turbine of last 
year may not be of much value in under- 
standing the steam turbine of 1938, we must 
remember that the fundamental questions 
to-day are the same with which the Greeks 
were concerned; and the reason is that 
human nature has not changed. The an- 
swers that the Greeks gave are still the 
answers with which we must begin if we 
hope to give the right answer to-day. The 
answers they gave have affected human 
history so profoundly that we can not ap- 
proach the issue of the purpose of the state, 
for example, without unconsciously deflect- 
ing their views. We may apply to these 
early thinkers the words of Cardinal New- 
man about Aristotle : 
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Do not suppose, that in thus appealing to the 


ancients, I am throwing back the world two thou-. 


sand years, and fettering philosophy with the 
reasonings of paganism. While the world lasts, will 
Aristotie’s doctrine on these matters last, for he 
is the oracle of nature and of truth. While we 
are men, we can not help, to a great extent, being 
Aristotelians, for the great Master does but analyze 
the thoughts, feelings, views and opinions of 


human kind. He has told us the meaning of our - 


own words and ideas, before we were born. In 
many subject-matters, to think correctly, is to 
think like Aristotle; and we are his disciples 
whether we will or no, though we may not know it. 


Do not suppose that in thus including the 
ancients in my course of study I am exclud- 
ing the moderns. I do not need to make a 
ease for the moderns. I do apparently need 
to remind you that the ancients may have 
some value, too. 

Do not suppose, either, that because I 
have used as examples the great books in 
literature, philosophy and the social sciences, 
I am ignoring natural science. The great 
works in natural science and the great ex- 
periments must be a part and an important 
part of general education. Here again I am 
not concerned with the method; I am con- 
cerned with the end. The student should 


understand the leading ideas in the natural * 


sciences. Do you think he does to-day? On 


the contrary, what he gets to-day is either a | 


superficial shower from a survey course or 
professional instruction from the first day 
of freshman year, based apparently on the 
notion that every member of the class is 
going to be a chemical engineer. General 
education is not professional education. 
The curriculum must be designed to pre- 
pare the student for intelligent citizenship. 
The type of scientific instruction that I 
received in college has no place in the kind 
of college I am proposing. As for survey 
courses of the usual variety, they have no 
place there either. They degenerate too 
easily into a rapid tour of all the facts 
known in physics, chemistry and biology. 
The basis of the scientific program should 
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be the great landmarks of scientific work, 
the books and the experiments. 

Neither at Columbia nor Chicago has any- 
body interested in the kind of curriculum I 
am suggesting had the facilities for the kind 
of scientific instruction we have wanted to 
give. At St. John’s College those facilities 
are available and are now being used. It 
Wappears that between a half and a third of 
the course of study will be mathematics and 
natural science. 

Another problem that has disturbed those 
who have discussed this issue is what books 
I am going to select to cram down the throats 
of the young. The answer is that if any 
reasonably intelligent person will conscien- 
tiously try to list the one hundred most im- 
portant books that have ever been written I 
will accept his list. I feel safe in doing this 
because (a) the books would all be worth 
reading, and (b) his list would be almost 
the same as mine. There is, in fact, startling 
unanimity about what the good books are. 
The real question is whether they have any 
place in education. The suggestion that 
nobody knows what books to select is put 
» forward as an alibi by those who have never 
\read any that would be on anybody’s list. 

Only one criticism of this program has 
been made which has seemed to me on the 
level. That is that students who can not 
‘a through books will not be able to learn 
through the course of study that I propose. 
This, of course, is true. It is what might be 
called a self-evident proposition. I suggest, 
, however, that we employ this curriculum for 
*students who can be taught to read and that 
we continue our efforts to discover methods 
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of teaching the rest of the youthful popula- 
tion how to do it. The undisputed fact that 
some students can not read any books should 
not prevent us from giving those who can 
read some the chance to read the best there 
are. 

I could go on here indefinitely discussing 
the details of this program and the details 
of the attacks that have been made upon it. 
But these would be details. The real ques- 
tion is which side are you on? If you be- 
lieve that the aim of general education is 
to teach students to make money; if you 
believe that the educational system should 
mirror the chaos of the world; if you think 
that we have nothing to learn from the past ; 
if you think that the way to prepare stu- 
dents for life is to put them through little 
fake experiences inside or outside the class- 
room; if you think that education is infor- 
mation; if you believe that the whims of 
children should determine what they shoul 
study—then I am afraid we can never agree 
If, however, you believe that education \ 
should train students to think so that they 
may act intelligently when they face new 
situations; if you regard it as important 
for them to understand the tradition in 
which they live; if you feel that the present 
educational program leaves something to be 
desired because of its ‘‘progressivism,”’ 
utilitarianism and diffusion ; if you want to 
open up to the youth of America the trea- 
sures of the thought, imagination and ac-| 
ecomplishment of the past—then we can 
agree, for I shall gladly accept any course 
of study that will take us even a little way 
along this road. 


BANE OF SECONDARY 


By Dr. CHARLES H. JUDD 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BerorE I begin reading the paper which 
I have prepared may I express my apprecia- 


1 Address at the dinner in honor of Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, at the convention of the Department of 


tion of the honor you are conferring on 
me. It has always been a source of gratifi- 
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cation to me that I have had the opportunity 
of cooperating from time to time with the 
Department of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. I am confident that the efforts which 
you are making to improve secondary edu- 
cation will achieve unbounded success. 

For the gracious words which my chief 
has spoken I have no adequate acknowledg- 
ment. I agreed to the plan for a dinner in 
my honor because I was told that President 
Hutchins had accepted the invitation to 
speak provided I could be persuaded to 
have the dinner held. In spite of my hesi- 
tation to allow you to do me this honor, I 
consented because I wanted you to hear him. 

I have worked under a number of leaders, 
but never have I worked under one who has 
given me the support and guidance that 
this man has given me. His clarity and 
courage you all know, but to those of us to 
whom he has been a friend he has revealed 
qualities which it is futile to try to describe 
in mere words. The remarks he made about 
my help to him you will readily recognize 
as exaggerations. If I should try to tell 
you the truth about what he has done for 
me, I should have to use the most extrava- 
gant phrases, so I shall not attempt to give 
you an account of my indebtedness to him 
or to describe to you the depth of my respect 
and personal regard for him. I turn di- 
rectly to my paper. 

One of my friends told me about a man 
in Indianapolis who had been successful for 
many years in conducting a large business. 
As he grew old, he had associated with him- 
self his two sons. One day he called in the 
sons, who by that time had gained some 
acquaintance with the establishment and its 
sales policies and said to them that he 
noticed that the profits of the year just 
closing had been less than usual. ‘‘I have 
concluded,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘that proba- 
bly new methods are needed in order to keep 
our business moving forward. I have there- 
fore decided to turn over the concern to you. 
You are under no obligation to continue the 
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policies which I have followed. I am going 
to take a trip around the world.”’ 

That man was a practical psychologist. 
He knew when the patterns of his nervous 
system had become fixed. What is perhaps 
more to his credit, he knew what to do when 
he was no longer flexible and adaptive. I 
imagine that probably he was in reality 
more flexible and adaptive than most old 
men are. The very fact that he had inter- 
ests large enough to engage his attention 
and excite his curiosity showed him to be 
still plastic. 

Plasticity of mind is a virtue which the 
educational system has not always recog- 
nized as of major importance. There was a 
time, if I read the history of education 
aright, when acceptance of authority and 
acquaintance with the pronouncements of 
authority were regarded as the true goals 
of all schooling. Men were expected to con- 
form and were regarded as showing by con- 
formity the highest intelligence. 

The educational system is by no means 
free to-day from traces of the earlier devo- 
tion to conformity. The teacher who ranks 
at the top of the class the pupil who answers 
questions in the familiar terms of the text- 
book or in the impressive language used by 
the instructor himself is either consciously 
or unconsciously attempting to pattern ac- 
cording to fixed standards the thinking of 
those whom he instructs. Such a teacher is, 
in fact, exploiting human nature. Young 
people come to school full of what Kipling 
ealls ‘‘insatiable curiosity.’’ They are 
eager to rummage into every accessible cor- 
ner of the universe. They are surprised at 
everything which they encounter because, 
after all, this is an astonishing universe. 
They form all kinds of weird hypotheses 
and are delighted with every discovery that 
they make. Harsh experiences tame these 
young hopefuls and tie them down to reali- 
ties. Of the harsh experiences, none are 
more exacting than those encountered in the 
schools. In ordinary life there are usually 
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several ways of dealing with situations and 
attaining moderate success. In school the 
variety of correct answers seems to be 
strictly limited. Conformity soon comes to 
be the accepted method of getting on well 
with teachers and with the marking system. 

One can not quarrel with the schools when 
they insist on some degree of conformity. 
There are accepted patterns which must be 
followed if one is to formulate correct Eng- 
lish sentences. If one starts with a singu- 
lar subject, it is intolerable that the follow- 
ing verb be plural. Similarly, if Euclidian 
postulates and axioms are accepted, the rest 
of geometry seems to be inevitable. The 
schools are obliged to recognize these hard 
and unalterable facts. The schools can not 
ignore standards. 

The difficulty with education when it does 
its duty in enforcing rigid standards is that 
it often leads young people to proceed in 
all their thinking on the assumption that 
the whole world operates in a perfectly 
regular way. | The expectation of uniform 


procedure at all times proves to be mislead- 


ing. It is something of a shock when one 
has learned in school that there is a certain 
well-established law of economics to discover 
that some great corporation goes on its 
profit-making way utterly unregardful of 
that law. It is sometimes fatal to maintain 
that one has the right of way when it is 
strictly true that one does have the right of 
way according to the rules of traffic. Mod- 
ern life is a curious mixture of law and 
relaxations of law, of principles laid down 
by the fathers and revised by later genera- 
tions, of things that one may do but better 
not do. 

There are examples without end of the 
demand in the world for adaptability. Con- 
sider that recently much-discussed phenome- 
non of technological unemployment. Here 
is an accountant of excellent training and 
unsullied record. This man is the embodi- 
ment of accuracy and perfection of style in 
his professional work. Suddenly the world 
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passes through one of those inexplicable 
evolutions which students of economics cal] 
a ‘‘business cycle’? and our accountant is 
out of a job. If he were like his child, he 
would turn to some new toy, but he is not 
like his child. He does not know how to 
turn to anything. He looks at the advertise- 
ments every morning in the hope that some 
one needs an accountant. He walks up and 
down the streets of the financial district of 
the city for a position as an accountant. 
There is just one part of the social cosmos 
into which our individual trained to be an 
accountant ean fit. He has spent his life cul- 
tivating proficiency in one art, and he insists 
on practicing that one art. He finds himself 
bewildered and lost in what has become for 
him a social chaos, inhospitable to the talent 
which he has polished by long use. 

It is quite certain that some day there will 
be general acceptance of the educational 
principle that the two complementary duties 
of the educational system are to cultivate 
absolute conformity to standards and at the 
same time prepare the products of the 
schools to live in a world which demands 
for success a high degree of adaptability, 
or willingness and capacity to abandon all 
accepted standards and meet new situations 
with new forms of behavior. It will require 
a radical change in the attitude of some of 
our colleagues to be happy in the new edu- 
cational world which will be ushered in by 
the acceptance of these seemingly conflicting 
objectives of education. I remember very 
clearly the teacher of geometry in the high 
school which I attended. She has long since 
gone to the reward which was abundantly 
due her. That reward makes up, I hope, 
for the difficulties which she encountered 
in changing a group of semi-civilized mis- 
ereants into followers of Euclid. She used 
to mark a demonstration in geometry wrong 
if there did not appear at the end in neat 
form the three triumphant letters Q.E.D. 
I can not by any stretch of imagination pic- 
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ture that adherent to standards accepting 
the duty of making any one flexible. 

The thesis which I am trying to defend 
in this paper reaches in its implications far 
beyond the behavior of pupils and teachers. 
School administrators, parents, members of 
school boards, college professors and _ all 
other human beings who ean be thought of 
as influential in determining educational 
policies now tend, and have for a long time 
tended, so emphatically to favor rigidity in 
methods of teaching and in choice of sub- 
jects to be included in the school curriculum 
that it is going to be difficult to convince 
them of the importance of cultivating flexi- 
bility. 

One special obstacle in the way of secur- 
ing interest in the cultivation of flexibility 
is the faet that high-grade scholarship is 
always closely related to specialization. The 
universities of this country are committed to 
specialization. They want no intellectual 
Jack-of-all-trades. It is quite unthinkable 
to the typical academic mind that a student 
should be well grounded in two subjects 
which are not directly related. It is con- 
ceded that a scholar may know something 
about a subject closely related to his spe- 
cialty. A chemist may know something 
about physies, and a student of French may 
know something about English. It is not to 
be expected that a historian should be com- 
petent in biology or that a mathematician 
should be competent in philology. When 
state departments of education become pow- 
erful and exercise their full influence in 
directing the education of pupils in secon- 
dary schools, they take sides with the uni- 
versities and require close specialization on 
the part of teachers. They frequently go so 
far as to write on each certificate to teach 
a very short list of subjects in which the 
teacher may practice his art. 

I am not in any doubt as to the advantages 
of minute, specialized scholarship. As a 
student of psychology, however, I am aware 
of the consequences of specialization. For 
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some years past the educational world has 
been informed that there is little or no 
transfer of training. The evidence which 
has been cited in support of this statement 
is drawn from an examination of the many 
examples of extreme specialization readily 
found in every school—specialization which 
has closed the minds of teachers as well as 
pupils to interest in more than one subject. 
Specialization builds a high wall around the 
mind. Any one who has grown accustomed 
to the sheltered life within a specialty will 
seldom take any risks by attempting to go 
outside the region with which he is familiar. 
It is quite the fashion these days to assert 
with pride that one does not know anything 
in fields in which one has not studied. The 
student of Latin knows nothing about 
statistics; the student of statistics knows 
nothing about literature; the student of 
literature knows nothing about biology— 
and each is proud of his limitations. 

Narrowness in one’s intellectual life 
would not be so bad if one did not have to 
live with other people. I should be per- 
fectly willing to allow my colleagues to 
shut themselves up in their own fields if it 
were not for the fact that we have to meet 
together in the University Senate. At the 
meetings of that body questions have to be 
settled which are not questions of mathe- 
maties or language or of the kind to which 
our department of education gives its spe- 
cial attention. I have observed a number 
of cases in the meetings of our Senate where 
the evidence seemed to point emphatically 
to a complete absence of transfer of intel- 
ligence. Indeed, the only descriptive term 
which I think can be appropriately used in 
describing some of these cases is the term 
‘‘negative transfer.’’ 

What I have observed can be seen, I am 
sure, in the faculties of all colleges and all 
secondary schools. Not only do specializa- 
tion and its consequent influences appear in 
faculty meetings, but they are socially con- 
tagious. Teachers of the languages make 
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derogatory remarks about all science-teach- 
ing, and science teachers reciprocate. I 
happen to know that every one makes re- 
marks about the teaching in the department 
of education. Students often believe what 
their instructors tell them. I know this to 
be true because it has sometimes taken me 
several weeks of contact with a student who 
was compelled to elect courses in education 
to convince him that the remarks made 
about education by some non-educational 
member of the faculty are in need of rein- 
terpretation. 

What I am trying to say is that our major 
academic tendency, the tendency to demand 
specialization, is quite certain to make our 
students like ourselves—narrow-minded. 
/ Narrow-mindedness is a trait which is 
sharply to be contrasted with intellectual 
flexibility or plasticity. 

I pointed out earlier that it does not 
seem necessary under existing conditions to 
present any vigorous argument in support 
of conformity, or what I am now calling 
‘*specialization.’” We may with propriety 
spend such time and energy as we have at 
our disposal asking whether there is any 
way in which the secondary school can 
actually cultivate plasticity and flexibility. 
I am encouraged to believe that ways can 
be found of making pupils flexible. 

If there is one characteristic more con- 
spicuous than another in a mind that is 
flexible, it is universal interest in new ex- 
periences. If you encounter an individual 
who is interested in any subject that comes 
up, you are in the presence of a mind that 
is quite certain to be flexible. If this state- 
ment is accepted as true, the prescription 
of a method of procedure in secondary- 
school teaching is fairly easy. Keep curios- 
ity or universal interest in new experiences 
alive. Put negatively, this prescription is: 
Do not suppress the interest which pupils 
have when they enter school. 

I believe that the secondary schools of 
this country have a new opportunity to 
teach interestingly. They should take full 
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advantage of this opportunity. A few years 
ago, when attendance in the secondary 
schools was relatively uncommon and the 
urgency to get young people out into prac- 
tical life was intense, these schools gave a 
great deal of attention to what was called 
‘‘economy of time.’’ The courses taught in 
the schools were condensed, and all the in- 
teresting details were taken out. The fact 
is that most of the teachers of the present 
generation have to carry on independent 
researches in order to correct this omission 
in their own education and to discover the 
interesting materials that exist in their 
subjects. 

The time has come when economy of time 
is not the engrossing requirement. I sug- 
gest that the requirement be set up for 
every secondary-school class period that at 
least one interesting fact not in the text- 
book be presented by the teacher. This re- 
quirement would send teachers scurrying to 
the libraries and to other sources for some- 
thing out of the ordinary and would greatly 
stimulate both teachers and pupils. 

Another suggestion of a like kind is that 
a number of courses be organized in every 
school which are expressly designed to be 
interesting. I think I will venture the 
heresy that every pupil should be required 
to elect each semester at least one snap 
course in which nothing is taught because 
it has to be learned. 

I have often thought I would spend some 
time in my old age writing an article or 
perhaps a_ book entitled ‘‘Great Snap 
Courses.’’ I shall send out a questionnaire 
and ask graduates to tell me what they 
learned in snap courses, how many they 
took, how teachers in these courses behaved, 
and so on. I shall reduce all my findings 
to tables or possibly to some form appro- 
priately describable as a contribution to 
visual education. I believe that royalties on 
such a book would probably exceed those 
that I have been able to collect on my less 
scholarly writings. 

If any one recoils against one snap course 
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per pupil per semester, I have another sug- 
cestion. Let the secondary schools follow 
the example of the colleges and give their 
pupils general survey courses, or, as they 
are sometimes called, ‘‘ orientation courses. ’’ 
A general survey course can properly break 
away from some of the drab traditions of the 
past. Most of those traditions are, as I 
have pointed out, traditions of specializa- 
tion. Let us open the windows and let 
science and literature and some real classics 
in, not in rigid courses systematically organ- 
ized for purposes of intellectual regimenta- 
tion but in discursive courses designed to 
stimulate curiosity and universal interest. 

I must, however, restrain my enthusiasm 
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for these unorthodox courses. I could put 
up a real argument for flexibility of mind 
by appealing to the facts of biological evolu- 
tion. I could show that the cerebrum is 
the most flexible part of the human organ- 
ism. I could show that old age and senile 
decline come when men and women lose 
interest in new experiences. I am sure that 
I am right in making a plea for plasticity 
as one of the major virtues. I may have 
obscured the issue by suggesting particular 
devices. If so, I ask you to forget my de- 
vices but remember the main truth, which is 
that a secondary school that specializes 
pupils too intensively is undoubtedly a 
school seriously in need of reorganization. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EXPANSION OF MEXICAN 
KINDERGARTENS 


TWENTY-ONE kindergarten teachers recently 
left Mexico City in order to aid in the education 
of children in cooperation with the Department 
of Publie Welfare of Mexico, according to The 
Christian Science Monitor. They have gone to 
the States of Aguascallentes, Zacatecas, Pueblo, 
Guerrero, Nayarit, Sinaloa, Oaxaca, Veracruz, 
Hidalgo, Mexico, Tlaxcala and Michoacan. 

Their work will cover a number of subjects, 
including the forming of volunteer groups for 
the assistance of mothers and infants; the 
forming of mothers’ clubs; the visiting of homes 
in order to better the conditions under which the 
children of the various states live at present. 

Apart from instruction they will begin the 
construction of parks and playgrounds for chil- 
dren. In each home visited, they will take notes 
on the social, economic and hygienic conditions. 
They will report on the income of each family 
as well as the amount and kind of food given 
each child in order that, with this information, 
the Department of Public Welfare may be able 
to aid each home according to its own peculiar 
needs. 

The volunteer groups for the assistance of 
infants and mothers will be made up from two 
groups of people. Those able to furnish finan- 
cial assistance will be admitted into the group. 


But, if they are unable to help in this manner, 
they must be congenial and able to meet and aid 
the mothers and the children in the best possible 
way. Once assembled, these groups will extend 
their aid first to those mothers and children who 
have already been under the care of the Health 
Centers. In this way help will be given in a 
methodical fashion to those families who are in 
greatest need at the present time. 

The Department of Public Welfare will con- 
tinue cooperating with the instructors in their 
philanthropie work and will keep in constant 
contact with them in order to furnish any help 
they may need. 

Twenty-one instructors will establish kinder- 
gartens in the following cities and towns: Juchi- 
tan, Oaxaca, Orizaba, Veracruz, Cuitzeo, Jiquil- 
pan and Zinapecuaro, in the state of Michoacan. 
In the kindergartens already established, they 
will give preliminary classes to the teachers in 
order that they may be better fitted to carry on 
their work in instructing the children in their 
care. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM OF NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
A REORGANIZATION of the Medill School of 
Journalism of Northwestern University on a 
professional basis like a school of law or medi- 
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cine has been approved, and the present director, 
Kenneth E. Olson, has been appointed dean. 
It will extend the period of training from four 
years to five years, and greater emphasis will be 
placed on studies in the social sciences. 

The first three years will be spent in general 
background courses in the College of Liberal 
Arts, and the last two years in more “special- 
ized” courses in the School of Journalism. 

The degree of master of science in journalism 
will be awarded at the end of the fifth year. 
Eligible students will receive their liberal arts 
degree or commerce degree at the end of the 
fourth year. 

The five-year program will make it possible 
for students to acquire in their first four years 
the kind of background needed for newspaper 
work. Some studies in journalism will be in- 
troduced in the third and fourth years, but the 
technical courses will be largely concentrated in 
the fifth year. The new five-year school, like a 
graduate department of journalism, will offer 
graduate courses in the technical aspects of 
journalism. 

Both in background and professional courses 
the new program has been organized into four 
“sequences,” designed to prepare students for 
special fields of journalistie work. These in- 
clude (1) the news sequence, for students who 
will enter newspaper reportorial and editorial 
work; (2) the newspaper business sequence, for 
students planning to enter the advertising, cir- 
culation or business departments of newspapers; 
(3) the magazine and trade publication sequence, 
for those planning to write for, or to manage, 
publications of this kind, and (4) the teacher’s 
sequence, for those who will teach a combination 
of English and journalism. 

A new departure will be the establishment of 
a complete program for the training of men for 
the business departments of newspapers. These 
students will come up through the School of 
Commeree, and on this business background will 
be superimposed courses in local newspaper ad- 
vertising, national and classified advertising, eir- 
culation management, editorial administration, 
newspaper law and newspaper management. 

Special background and advanced technical 
courses will be arranged for each of these four 
sequences. This work will be given in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, the Medill School of Jour- 
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nalism and other schools of the university such 
as commerce and education. The consolidation 
and reorganization of courses for the new pro- 
gram will go into effect next fall. However, 
the present junior and senior students will be 
graduated under the old plan. The five-year 
program represents the most important change 
in the Medill School of Journalism since it was 
established in 1921. 


THE FORMULATION OF A RADIO 
POLICY AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


A COMMITTEE to study the radio and to formu- 
late a university policy has been appointed by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University. The committee is composed of Pro- 
vost Frank D. Fackenthal; Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, of Columbia College; Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College; Dean George 
B. Pegram, of the Graduate Faculties; Dean 
William F. Russell, of Teachers College; Dean 
Joseph W. Barker, of the School of Engineer- 
ing, and Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the Grad. 
uate School of Journalism, chairman. 

In commenting on the appointment of the 
committee Dr. Butler said: 


In the culmination of many years of interest, ex- 
periment and study of the radio on the part of 
individual members of the university, in both the 
scientific and the educational development of wire- 
less communication and radio broadcasting, Colum- 
bia University has been represented by members 
of the several faculties and alumni. 

For several years the university has received 
interesting and valuable proposals from its teach- 
ers, students and alumni in regard to courses of 
study and scientific investigation in this important 
field of communication. In each instance it has 
been the university’s policy to encourage indi- 
vidual and group activity, with the result that 
to-day throughout the university there are impor- 
tant groups whose interests, experience and activi- 
ties may be correlated. This committee is author- 
ized to consider all phases of radio with reference 
to courses of study, to broadeasting on the part 
of the university, or any groups or parts of it, 
and to the relation of radio to the educational 
services of the university. 

Radio to-day is the most important instrumen- 
tality of public communication. It may well be as 
valuable to the people as an agency for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge as it is to-day in the distri- 
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bution of information and in spreading apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the cultural and indus- 
trial arts. 

Radio to-day is related not only to the future of 
our domestic institutions but to world peace and 
progress. The hourly international short-wave 
broadeasts by the several governments of the world 
present a world-wide problem in education. This 
activity is a challenge to the ingenuity and to the 
resourcefulness of all institutions functioning in 
the field of liberty. 

It is my hope that this committee will obtain the 
advice, the assistance and the cooperation of all 
individuals and groups within the university, the 
radio industry and among the many public bodies, 
to the end that a fundamental and continuing 
policy may be developed to augment the educational 
and the publie services of the university. 


A SCHOOL OF PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 

A scHoou of pre-professional studies, believed 
to be the first of its kind in the country, will be 
inaugurated at Simmons College, Boston, Mass., 
next September. The new division, of which 
Dr. Harrison L. Harley, professor of philosophy 
and psychology, has been named director, will 
offer specialized four-year programs to students 
preparing for graduate study in definite pro- 
fessional fields. 

At first four such programs will be presented, 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science, and 
later to graduate courses, in library science, med- 
ical seienee, social work and store service edu- 
Other schools may develop programs 
which require college graduation for admission 
and the scope of the new division will then be 
broadened. 

Recognizing the increasing need of a broad 
cultural foundation as a prerequisite to special- 
ization in any field, Simmons College, in estab- 
lishing the new sehool, is making an effort to 
bring its standards into complete harmony with 
those set up in the professional world. Dr. Ban- 
croft Beatley, president of the college, said: 


eation. 


We believe that the pre-professional school will 
give Simmons a unique opportunity. Without the 
usual academic restrictions, it will make it possible 
to plan a program that will be broad for the pur- 
pose of general education and at the same time 
pointed in relation to later professional study. 

As a contribution to the professional education 
of librarians, the new school is of special signifi- 
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cance. It will emphasize particularly planned aca- 
demie programs for students contemplating library 
subjects in special subject fields, such as account- 
ing, general business administration, banking, in- 
surance, fine arts and a variety of subjects in the 
fields of science and technology. 


The school of pre-professional studies becomes 
the tenth unit in the Simmons College group, 
displacing a unit of social studies instituted two 
years ago to provide undergraduate education 
leading to graduate courses in the School of 
Social Work and the Prince School of Store 
Service Education. This work will be taken 
over by the new school together with the pre- 
medical program and studies designed to give 
necessary background for specialized library 
activities. 

Other units are the schools of English, Busi- 
ness and Secretarial Studies, Home Economies, 
Library Science, General Science, Social Work, 
Nursing, Prince School of Store Service Edu- 
cation, and Physical Education. 


THE REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS 
FROM GIFTS OF THE ROCKE- 
FELLER FOUNDATION 

THE trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation 
have announced the removal of restrictions from 
gifts of $51,000,000, distributed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and $148,000,000 distributed 
by the General Education Board from Rocke- 
feller funds. 

In a statement issued by the trustees it is 
announced that this action is being taken in 
view of the impending liquidation of the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the uncertainty as to 
further opportunities for expenditure by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Two other Rockefeller 
endowments, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial and the International Educational 
Board, already have been merged or completely 
liquidated. 

Under a resolution adopted by the boards, 
each recipient of a past gift has been notified 
that it is now the desire of the boards that the 
principal and income shall be administered 
henceforth in accordance with the following 
provisions: 

1. Ten years after the date of the gift the in- 
come from it may be used in whole or in part for 
some purpose other than that for which the gift 
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was made, such purpose to be as reasonably related 
to the original purpose as may be found practicable 
at the time, having regard to intervening changing 
conditions. 

2. Beginning five years after the date of the 
gift, 5 per cent. of the principal of the fund may 
be used each year for any purpose for which income 
may then be used. 

3. After the expiration of twenty-five years, any 
part or the whole of the principal may be used for 
some other purpose, the new purpose—as in Point 1 
—to be as reasonably related to the original pur- 
pose as may be found practicable at the time, hav- 
ing regard to intervening changing conditions. 


The report for 1937 of Dr. Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, director of the Foundation, will be issued 
shortly. This will show new appropriations in 
excess of $9,500,000. Of this amount $2,400,- 
000 was given to the medical sciences; $2,200,000 
to public health, $2,000,000 to the social sei- 
ences, $1,100,000 to the natural sciences, $800,- 
000 to the humanities and $400,000 to rural re- 
construction in China. The total sum expended 
by the four Rockefeller endowments since their 
foundation has been $645,000,000. In addition, 
the late John D. Rockefeller made individual 
contributions of approximately $84,000,000 for 
educational, religious and charitable purposes. 


CEREMONIES IN COMMEMORATION 
OF THE SEVENTIETH CHARTER 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

CEREMONIES marking the seventieth charter 
anniversary of the University of California were 
held from March 20 to March 27. 

A broadeast entitled “Seventy Years of 
Service” by the National Broadcasting Company 
opened the proceedings at 9: 45 p.m. on Sunday. 
At Los Angeles on Monday, with President 
Robert Gordon Sproul presiding, Sir Arthur 
Salter, Gladstone professor of political theory 
and institutions at the University of Oxford, 
gave an address. President Sproul and Sir 
Arthur were also the speakers at the charter 
banquet in the evening. 

The annual Alumni Day of the University 
Medical School was celebrated at the Medical 
Center in San Francisco on Tuesday, when a 
program of clinics, consultations and lectures 
for the practicing physicians and surgeons of 
the state was held. The program was followed 
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by a luncheon at the Faculty Club. The annua] 
faculty research lecture was delivered in the 
evening by Dr. Ernest Orlando Lawrenee, pro- 
fessor of physics and director of the Radiation 
Laboratory. His subject was “Atoms, New and 
Old.” 

On Wednesday, March 23, the charter anni- 
versary ceremony took place when again Sir 
Arthur Salter was the principal speaker. At a 
banquet in the evening Governor Frank F. 
Merriam, Sir Arthur and President Sproul gave 
after dinner addresses. On the same evening 
an address was made by Dr. H. U. Sverdrup, 
professor of oceanography and director of 
Seripps Institution of Oceanography. He spoke 
on “Physies and Geophysics.” 

On Friday an assembly was held in the morn- 
ing in the Sunken Garden at the College of 
Agriculture at Davis. Open house with a dem- 
onstration of the use of telescopes was held at 
Lick Observatory in the afternoon and evening. 
On Saturday visits were made to the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station and Graduate School of Trop- 
ical Agriculture at Riverside, and to the new 
research ship, E. W. Scripps, stationed at the 
San Diego Yacht Harbor. On Sunday March 
27 a horse show and exhibit of pure-bred Arab- 
ians was held at Kellogg Institute of Animal 
Husbandry, Pomona. The celebration closed in 
the afternoon with a concert given by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


REINSTATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPAL 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL AT 
HORNELL, NEW YORK 


Epwarp W. Cooke, for the past nine years, 
has been the principal of the high school in the 
city of Hornell, N. Y. In April, 1937, proceed- 
ings were brought charging him with “incom- 
petency and inefficiency in the administration of 
his office as principal of the Hornell High 
School and with conduct prejudicial to good 
order and discipline in the school.” He was 
thereupon suspended. In support of the charges 
the board provided Mr. Cooke’s attorney with 
the following specifications : 


First: He has failed to support the teachers 
under his supervision in matters of discipline and 
administration. 

Second: He has failed to supervise and inspect 
the classroom work and teaching methods and tech- 
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nique of the teachers under his supervision as such 
principal and has failed to give to them adequate 
assistance in their classroom work. 


Mr. Cooke was accorded a full hearing before 
the Board of Education and at its conclusion a 
resolution was passed sustaining the charges 
and removing him from his position as principal 
of the high school. Mr. Cooke then appealed to 
Frank P. Graves, commissioner of education for 
New York State. The decision of Dr. Graves 
sustaining the appeal follows in part: 


The record is quite voluminous and I have gone 
over it very carefully. In my opinion the charges 
and specifications are not sustained by the proof. 
It appears that during the terms of three different 
principals who preceded Principal Cooke the high- 
est average for Regents’ papers accepted was 76.6 
per cent. Since Mr. Cooke has taken over the prin- 
cipalship, it appears that there has been a continu- 
ous increase in the average until in 1935 the Hornell 
High School had an average of 89.5 per cent., or 
3 per cent. higher than the state average. In 1937 
the average in Hornell was 86.8 per cent. During 
the entire nine years that Mr. Cooke has been in 
charge of the Hornell High School the average has 
been above that of the state at large. 

It would appear that the condition of the school 
has been greatly improved in other respects. Dur- 
ing the school year of 1928-29, his first year, there 
were approximately 800 high-school students and 
the graduating class numbered 75. Last year there 
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were 1,200 high-school pupils and the graduating 
class of 1937 was 233. During the nine-year period 
of Mr. Cooke’s administration there were distrib- 
uted in Steuben County 90 free state scholarships. 
While approximately 20 schools competed for these 
scholarships, the Hornell High School won 33. In 
extra-curricular activities the school has been on a 
high plane. The high-school band has won three 
state scholarships. The Hornell High School has 
won first position in the National Forensic League 
contests three times during the last seven years. 
It is alleged that the various athletic teams have 
established a good record. ... 


Dr. Graves stated that under such conditions 
instanees of specific weaknesses in supervision 
and discipline must be of a substantial nature. 
The evidence in this case fails to establish that 
the discipline in this school has been weak or 
that the supervision of the principal has not 
been in accordance with modern standards and 
practices. The record in this case failed to es- 
tablish the charges and it was therefore decided 
that the Board of Education erred in removing 
him from his position. 

It was ordered that the Board of Education 
of the City of Hornell reinstate him as principal 
of the high school therein; and that the board 
pay to him the salary which had been denied 
since August 17, 1937, the date of his suspen- 
sion, to the date of his reinstatement. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CLARENCE E. ACKLEY, until recently di- 
rector of the Bureau of Administration and 
Finance in the Department of Publie Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, has been named state deputy 
superintendent. The appointment followed the 
resignation of Gerald D. Whitney to accept the 
position of associate superintendent of schools 
of Pittsburgh. Dr. Donald P. Davis, formerly 
chief of the division of child accounting and 
research and assistant director of the Bureau of 
Administration and Finance, has been appointed 
to sueceed Dr. Ackley. Dr. Carl D. Morneweck, 
adviser in the Division of Child Accounting and 
Research, has been appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of Dr. Davis. 


Grorce H. Reavis, director of instruction of 
the Ohio State Department of Education, has 
been appointed to the newly established position 


of director of curriculum for the Cincinnati 
public schools. He will assume his new work 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made to relieve him of his present position. 


FraNK CusHMAN, chief of the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service, has been trans- 
ferred to the position of consultant in vocational 
education in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. For the present the responsibility of his 
former position will be assumed by Dr. J. C. 
Wright, assistant commissioner for vocational 
education. 


Miss Auice Rose Power, principal of the 
Washington Irving Elementary School, San 
Francisco, has been assigned to the position of 
director of educational functions, representing 
the San Francisco publie schools at the Golden 
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Gate International Exposition. She will have 
the responsibility of directing the preparation 
of fair exhibits and of coordinating such pres- 
entation with the type of educational exhibits 
arranged by other countries through the state- 
wide commission appointed by Governor Mer- 
riam. 


RatpH W. HAuuer, chairman of the depart- 
ment of German at the Morris High School, 
Bronx, New York City, has been nominated by 
the board of superintendents as principal of 
the new Andrew Jackson High School, Queens. 


GrorGeE A. PerseLL, for the past six years 
superintendent of schools at Jamestown, N. Y., 
and for eleven years previously assistant super- 
intendent, has submitted his resignation to be- 
come effective at the end of the present school 
year. He has served the schools of Jamestown 
for thirty-five years. 

Neue G. Larson, formerly reference assis- 
tant in the Duluth, Minn., Public Library, has 
been appointed to a position in the library of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Marian C. Lokes, previously on the staff of the 
library of the United States Navy Department, 
has resigned to become assistant reference li- 
brarian at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Miuuarp H. Gisson, formerly president of the 
Ohio State Alumni Association, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established position of 
assistant director of the personnel bureau in 
charge of graduate placement at the College of 
the City of New York. 


Dr. CARL BRIDENBAUGH, who has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for the past eleven years, has been 
appointed associate professor of history at 
Brown University. The appointment will be- 
come effective at the beginning of the next 
academic year. 


Mount Houyoke Couiece, South Hadley, 
Mass., has conferred the title of professor 
emeritus on Dr. Ada L. F. Snell, professor and 
alternating chairman of the department of En- 
glish since 1921. She has been on the teaching 
staff of the college since 1900. Dr. Elizabeth C. 
Underhill, resident physician since 1901, has also 
been given the title professor emeritus. 


At the annual meeting of the American Li- 
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brary of Paris, Dr. Edmund L. Gros, chief of 
staff of the American Hospital, was elected 
president. 


Dr. Epwin L. Garvin, formerly federal judge, 
was reelected for the eighth consecutive year as 
president of the board of trustees of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library on March 15. Other officers 
reelected are: Roscoe C. E. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent; Francis J. Sullivan, secretary, and Ed- 
mund P. Looney, treasurer. 


Harry L. SHaw, JR., since 1928 director of 
the writing center of the department of English 
of New York University, has been appointed di- 
rector in New York City of the Works Progress 
Administration, Federal Writers Project. 


Dr. Emity G. Hickman, professor of history 
at the New Jersey College for Women, has been 
granted leave of absence for the remainder of 
the present academic year. She will conduct a 
national survey of units of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to discover methods by 
which they may become a more effective force 
for peace than they have been in the past. 


Dr. G. R. Lomer, librarian of McGill Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to the jury of awards 
of the American Library Association. He is 
the first Canadian member of the jury, which 
includes seven eminent librarians. Medals will 
be awarded for contributions by younger libra- 
rians to the progress of libraries. 


Dr. Harotp Lask1, professor of economics 
at the London School of Economies and Political 
Science, will arrive in the United States in April 
to be a guest lecturer at the George Washington 
University. His visit will extend from April 3 
to April 15, during which time he will deliver 
two public lectures at the university and will 
conduct various round-table conferences. 


Dr. Preston W. Stiosson, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Michigan, has been 
given leave of absence in order that he may 
serve as Carnegie visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, England. 


Orricers elected by the American College 
Personnel Association for the next year are: 
A. J. Brumbaugh, University of Chicago, presi- 
dent ; Helen M. Voorhees, Mt. Holyoke College, 
vice-president ; Harriet O’Shea, Purdue Univer- 
sity, secretary, and Frances M. Camp, University 
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of Iowa, treasurer. Those elected to the execu- 
tive council include: W. H. Cowley, the Ohio 
State University; F. H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany 
College, W. Va.; John D. Beatty, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; Hugh M. Bell, Chico 
State College; Grace E. Manson, Northwestern 
University. 

Dr. Emery N. Ferriss, professor of educa- 
tion at Cornell University, was elected president 
at the annual meeting of the New York State 
Educational Research Association held in Syra- 
cuse. 
dent, and John H. Kingsley, assistant superin- 
tendent and director of research at Albany, was 
elected director. 


THEODORE E. PALLESKE, instructor of lan- 
cuages at Wagner College, Staten Island, New 
York, has been awarded the first prize in an 
international opera contest conducted by the 
Richard Wagner Society. Entries to the com- 
petition were received from thirty-five states 
and ten foreign countries. 


HerBert Hoover, formerly president of the 
United States, received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from the University of Helsingfors, 
Finland, on Mareh 15. He was the first for- 
eigner for ninety-eight years to be awarded this 
degree. 


Dr. Mary E. Woo..ey, president emeritus of 
Mount Holyoke College, received on March 9 
the degree of doctor of laws at Mills College, 
California. 

Dr. EpmMunpD Ezra Day, president of Cornell 
University, will be the guest of honor at a 
reception and dinner of the St. Louis alumni on 
March 27 and 28 at the University Club. 


Miss Linu1an D. WAtD, founder of the Henry 
Street Settlement in New York City, celebrated 
her seventy-first birthday on March 10. Tele- 
grams and letters were received from most of the 
countries of the world. One of the chief events 
of the day was a concert given by members of 
the school of musie connected with the settle- 
ment, which was broadeast over WNYC. 


A symposiuM in appreciation of the scien- 
tifie eontributions of Dr. William Wallace 
Campbell, director emeritus of Lick Observatory 
and president emeritus of the University of 
California, will be held at the Harvard College 
Observatory at 3:00 Pp. mM. on March 31, with 


Clifford M. Gould was elected vice-presi- - 
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Dr. Annie J. Cannon as chairman. It will be 
open night at the observatory, and Dr. Charles 
H. Smiley, of Brown University, will give an 
illustrated lecture entitled “The Story of the 
Lick Observatory.” Dr. Campbell was director 
of the Lick Observatory from 1901 to 1930 and 
was president of the University of California 
from 1923 to 1930. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY celebrated on March 2 
the one hundred and fourth anniversary of the 
birth of Charles W. Eliot, president of the uni- 
versity from 1869 to 1909, with a dinner at 
Eliot House. The speakers were: Dr. James B. 
Conant, president of the university; Dr. Roger 
B. Merriman, master of Eliot House; Dr. James 
Phinney Baxter, president of Williams College, 
and Dr. Robert Dudley French, master of Jona- 
than Edwards College of Yale University. 


Dr. JoHN Bates CuarK, professor emeritus 
of political economy at Columbia University, 
formerly director of the division of economies 
and history of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, died on March 21 at the 
age of ninety-one years. 


Dr. Frank Louis SEVENOAK, who was acting 
president of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J., in 1927 and 1928 and who 
had been a member of the faculty since 1902, 
died on March 15 at the age of seventy-nine 
years. 


Dr. Kerr Duncan MACMILLAN, who became 
president emeritus of Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., in 1936 after having been active head 
since 1913, died on March 13 at the age of sixty- 
seven years. 


Dr. Epwarp Martin, president of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education, of which he had 
been a member for the past twenty-seven years, 
a well-known expert in surgery and sanitation, 
died on March 17 at the age of seventy-nine 
years. 


Miss Marapa F. Apams, who at her retire- 
ment in 1935 was believed to be the oldest 
teacher in point of service in the United States, 
died recently at the age of ninety-two years. 
She taught for seventy-two years. 


Ar the twentieth anniversary meeting on 
March 21 of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, which was held at MeGill University, 
Lord Tweedsmuir gave an address on “The Mind 
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of the Citizen.” Sir Edward Beatty reviewed 
organized mental hygiene work in Canada dur- 
ing the past two decades, and Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, formerly head of Cornell University 
and an authority on medical education, spoke on 
some of the modern aspects of mental thera- 
peutie work. 

THE third meeting of the Conference on Meth- 
ods in Philosophy and the Sciences will be held 
at the New School for Social Research in New 
York City on Sunday, May 8. The morning 
session will be in the nature of a symposium on 
problems of method in psychology. Dr. A. F. 
Bentley, Professor Kurt Lewin and Dr. Edwin 
B. Holt will contribute papers at this meeting. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to brief 
papers on and discussion of the effects of the 
growing trend towards authoritarianism on the 
practice of scientific method and the application 
of its results. 


THE Kips Bay-Yorkville Health and Teaching 
Center at 411 East 69th Street, New York City, 
was dedicated on March 16, with Dr. John L. 
Rice, Commissioner of Health, as chairman. 
The speakers included Mayor La Guardia, Dr. 
Edmund Ezra Day, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Livingston Farrand, president 
emeritus. The building, erected at a cost of 
$314,000, will be conducted by the city in co- 
operation with Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege and the Society of the New York Hospital. 
It will serve the district extending from 34th 
Street to 89th Street, from Fifth Avenue to 
the East River. 


Av a recent dinner in New York City of 
alumni of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
at Pittsburgh, President Robert E. Doherty an- 
nounced that the sum of $1,450,000 has been 
raised toward the four million endowment fund. 
It is stated that this sum will be doubled by the 
Carnegie Corporation should the entire amount 
be collected by 1946. 


THE Cornell Alumni News reports that ap- 
propriations to the university in the 1938 state 
budget recently adopted in Albany amounts to 
nearly three million dollars. Of the total sum 
of $2,996,712, the College of Agriculture receives 
for the current year’s expenses $1,906,390; the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
$375,250; the College of Home Economics, 
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$360,760; the Veterinary College, $269,255, and 
the State Drill Hall, $11,960. These items are 
mostly for salaries, maintenance and operation. 
They include, however, $60,000 for completing 
and equipping the new Veterinary College lab- 
oratory building and $5,000 for remodeling and 
reconditioning James Law Hall; $15,000 for 
purchase of new equipment for the College of 
Home Economies; and $5,000 for installing an 
irrigation system at the College of Agriculture’s 
vegetable research farm on Long Island. The 
remainder of the total appropriation is com- 
prised of deficiency items for expenses previ- 
ously incurred. These include some $69,500 to 
the College of Agriculture; $32,300 to the 
Geneva Experiment Station; $1,800 to Home 
Economies; and $1,400 for the Drill Hall. 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn CHASE, chancellor of 
New York University, served as chairman of a 
special meeting called on February 24 by Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, to consider 
aiding jobless older workers. A special subcom- 
mittee has been appointed to prepare a statement 
outlining the position of the group. Members 
of the subcommittee are: Frank Pierce, director 
of personnel of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey; Charles F. Howard, president of 
the International Typographical Union; Miss 
Elizabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America; Dr. H. A. Millis, of the department 
of economics, University of Chicago, and Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, president of General Motors 
Corporation. Other subeommittees set up in- 
clude one on the effect on the employment of 
older workers of compensation laws, pensions, 
group insurance and collective bargaining rules, 
with Paul Griffith, director of the national em- 
ployment commission of the American Legion 
as chairman. Other members are: Robert J. 
Watt, of the American Federation of Labor; 
Chester I. Barnard, president of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company, and Miss Ruth Hill, 
of the New York City Department of Public 
Welfare. 


THIS summer the University of Denver will 
conduct an institute in the field of driver edu- 


cation and training. This institute will be 
offered to meet the need in the field of safety 
education and to meet a demand for properly 
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trained teachers. There will be a discussion of 
aceidents on the highway, various methods of 
preventing accidents, tests for safe drivers and 
significant rules, regulations and courtesies on 
the highway. The course will be given in eo- 
operation with Inez Johnson Lewis, State Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction, and with the 
Rocky Mountain Motorists, Ine., branch of the 
American Automobile Association. 


Ow1nG to the island character of Hawaii, the 
Publie Library has adopted as a slogan “Books 
by Land, Air and Sea.” It is believed to serve 
a greater territory, at least in mileage, than 
any other library in the world. Readers are 
served on Midway Island, 1,304 miles to the 
northwest, and Wake Island, another 1,100 miles 
west of Midway. Books are supplied to the 
men operating the transpacifie aviation bases on 
these islands. The “librarians” send word by 
radio of the number and kind of books they 
want. Mrs. Sutherland, the local librarian, 
selects them and places them on the next clipper 
for the 2,400-mile voyage. After they have 
been read they are returned by plane. Steamers 
also are used to send books to the outside islands 
of the territory, where the smaller libraries do 
not have as complete a collection. To reach the 
rural districts the locai libraries depend upon 
specially constructed trucks, which visit each 
country school at least once every three weeks. 


THE American Junior College for Girls, 
Elleniko, Greece, has been renamed as the 
Orlinda Childs Pierce College, the new name 
being officially announced last June. Dr. Otis 
Pierce, of California, has given the funds for 
an administrative building for the college, which 
will be ready for oeceupaney this spring. It 
will provide classrooms, offices, library and an 
auditorium whieh has been needed for several 
years. The enrolment this year, 262, 62 of 
whom are boarding students, is the largest in 
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the history of the institution. They come from 
Attica, Peloponnesus, Macedonia, Thrace, the 
Greek Islands, Canada and the United States. 


AT a ceremony on March 4 at Babelsberg, 
near Berlin, the headquarters of the Ufa Film 
Company, Dr. Goebbels, the Minister of Propa- 
ganda, laid the foundation-stone of the German 
Film Academy, which will become, when it is 
completed, the cultural and technical head- 
quarters of the German film industry. Acecord- 
ing to the London Times, the new “film uni- 
versity” will have three departments, each de- 
voted to teaching and research for the develop- 
ment of a particular branch of technique—act- 
ing, direction and photography and sound. A 
document was sealed in the foundation-stone con- 
taining the words: “On this site, after a period 
of political disunity and moral decay, the art of 
the German film shall find its spiritual center.” 
In laying the stone Dr. Goebbels said that he 
hoped that they would have three mottoes: that 
art is more concerned with knowing than with 
wishing; that business and technique are always 
subordinate to art; and that the service of the 
people is the highest honor and the highest duty. 


AccorpDING to the Soviet Union Year Book 
Press Service, the educational services budget 
this year shows an increase of more than thirty 
per cent. compared with that of last year, which 
was 13,916 million rubles, and 3,613 new schools 
are to be built to provide accommodation for 
more than a million pupils, namely, 663,740 in 
rural areas, 518,950 in urban areas and 35,000 
children of railway workers scattered through- 
out the country. Special schools for railway 
workers’ children already accommodate more 
than a million. The total urban schools atten- 
dance is 8,800,000, the rural schools 21,200,000. 
The accommodation to be provided by the new 
schools will therefore increase the capacity of 
the present urban schools by 6 per cent. and that 
of the other schools by 3 per cent. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE ST. LOUIS PHILOSOPHICAL 
MOVEMENT AND THE ST. 
LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE St. Louis philosophical movement, which 
began in 1859 when the systematic study of Ger- 


man philosophers, especially Hegel, was under- 
taken by Henry C. Brokmeyer, William T. 
Harris and a few others and which may be said 
to have ended in 1893, when the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy ceased to be published, 
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was a striking and significant episode in the his- 
tory of American thought. First of all, it was 
a lay movement. This was unusual, for philoso- 
phy is ordinarily a professional enterprise. Its 
devotees have usually become a caste. They 
study to become teachers of the subject. Their 
pupils in turn become professors of philosophy, 
and those whom they instruct teach others in 
turn; thus arises a sort of apostolic succession. 

The St. Louis movement was not of this kind, 
though most of its leaders were college men, 
academic in type and thought. At least one of 
them, Thomas Davidson, then an instructor in 
the St. Louis High School and later a wandering 
scholar, was a distinguished man of thought and 
letters. The movement awakened and held the 
interest of a considerable number of men and 
women of intellectual power who were important 
leaders in politics, education and in the general 
culture of their time. They felt that philosophy 
had a publie service to perform. It was not 
mainly an affair of professors. Rather was its 
function to make clear the great thoughts that 
help us to live. To live well, every thoughtful 
man needs a comprehensive view of life which 
will help him to get and to keep his bearings in 
the world. To be of use, of value, philosophy is 
not only a Weltanschauung, but also a Lebens- 
weisheit. 

The men and women who were identified with 
the St. Louis movement would not have been 
interested in many of the technical and abstract 
discussions which have a place in meetings of 
the American Philosophical Association. With 
some tendencies in the philosophizing of the 
present day, they would have had little sym- 
pathy; for instance, with the aspiration to be 
scientific, as physics is scientific. This is ruinous 
in all departments of intellectual activity except 
the physical sciences, that is, in ethies, estheties, 
philosophy of religion and perhaps also in psy- 
chology, sociology and economics. For science 
means precision, and this is possible only through 
measurement, and the great values of life, truth, 
beauty and goodness, can not be measured. It 
follows that while we can be intelligent with 
regard to them, we can not deal profitably with 
them through the concepts of physics. Professor 
Schiller speaks of philosophies which seem to 
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cultivate technicality for its own sake. They 
often make a great parade of exactness of definj- 
tions and distinctions which involve the learning 
of a great variety of uncouth dialects. 

What were the elements in Kant and Hegel 
which made them appeal to a group of western 
Americans in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Why did a number of men and women of 
ability in this country find a sort of gospel in 
Hegel at a time when his philosophy was dis- 
credited and neglected in the land of its birth? 
Why did their propaganda have so considerable 
a measure of success, and why were these enthusi- 
astie students of idealistic philosophy themselves 
so successful in practical affairs? The obvious 
answer is that the philosophy or religion in ques- 
tion satisfies yearnings, cravings and profound 
needs. In Volume I, Number 1, of the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, Dr. Harris says: 


There is no need to speak of the immense religious 
movements now going on in this country and in 
England. The tendency to break with the tradi- 
tional and to accept only what bears for the soul 
its own justification, is widely active and can end 
only in the demand that reason shall find and estab- 
lish a philosophical basis for all those great ideas 
which are taught as religious dogmas. Thus it is 
that side by side with the naturalism of such men 
as Renan, a school of mystics is beginning to spring 
up who prefer to ignore utterly all historical wrap- 
pages and cling only to the spiritual kernel itself. 
The vortex between the traditional and the intel- 
lectual conviction can not be closed by renouncing 
the latter, but only by deepening it to speculative 
insight. 


The dominant and rather astonishing charac- 
teristic of this St. Louis movement of thought 
was that it centered around the public schools. 
Transcendentalism found expression in the 
lyceum. The Hegelian influence elsewhere in 
America was confined entirely to academic insti- 
tutions or to the clergy of various denominations, 
The St. Louis group was mostly teachers in the 
city schools. W. T. Harris was superintendent. 
Denton Snider and H. H. Morgan were high- 
school instructors, as was F. Louis Soldan, after- 
ward principal of the high school and superin- 
tendent of schools. Francis Cook was a school 
principal. Susan Blow was practically the 
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founder of the kindergarten and its first director 
in St. Louis. Miss Amelia C. Fruchte and Miss 
Brackett were connected with the schools. It 
thus came about that the applications of philoso- 
phy were made mostly to teaching problems. 
The faet that the movement was largely non- 
academie made it take its place along with the 
Chautauqua and similar movements as the educa- 
tor of those who had not had opportunities for 
higher education of a formal sort. Susan Blow, 
in her “Symbolic Education” for kindergartners, 
had as large an element of the Hegelian thought 
as of Froebel in her theory and pedagogy, Wil- 
liam M. Bryant, for years instructor in psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy for kindergartners and other 
teachers, was a distinct follower of Hegel, if not 
a product of the movement itself. Denton 
Snider, in his teaching in St. Louis as well as in 
that of the Chieago Kindergarten College, was a 
strong exponent of the Hegelian dialectic, the 
triadie movement, as is apparent in all his later 
books. Miss Fruehte, in her instruction in 
Shakespeare in the high-school classes, never 
ceased to draw upon the philosophy of this 
movement for her deepest inspirations. 

An interesting question to be answered is why 
William T. Harris was so outstanding in the 
group. It is customary to place him second to 
Brokmeyer in philosophical insight. If he is 
second he is certainly a close second. It is true 
that he is not so dark and unintelligible as his 
leader, but in this latter regard he frequently 
attains nearly equal obscurities. Though his 
comprehension of Hegel came slowly he gained 
an original and passionate insight into the phi- 
losophy of the master; every cell of his body and 
every activity of his life was pervaded by it. 
His annual reports of the St. Louis public 
schools for the years 1868 to 1880, which made 
the educational reputation of the city as well as 
of the author for years, are fairly charged with 
Hegelian insights and applications. Similarly 
his introduetions to educational treatises, sent 
out while he was U. 8. Commissioner of Educa- 


tion at Washington, are of the same nature. 

A second factor determining his position was 
his amazing practical ability. This was shown in 
the broad and scientifie manner in which he out- 
lined for several generations to come the building 
program of the publie schools as well as their 
course of study. Most of the other members of 
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the group did not possess this ability—they could 
think and debate and write but could not organ- 
ize on a large scale or maintain stable social 
relations. Brokmeyer was highly gifted but so 
explosive that Harris did not dare to take him 
to Concord to lecture, and when the management 
of the Literary School in Milwaukee invited him 
to lecture there his temperament made the ocea- 
sion memorable. Snider was a talented and 
lovable man, but he had to be a free lance; he 
would not submit to being edited and conse- 
quently had to publish his works himself; he 
would not accept administrative responsibility or 
tie himself down to an academic position. Miss 
Blow was a profound and brilliant woman, but 
if Snider’s picture of her is true she was poorly 
adjusted to her social environment. Surely 
Davidson did not possess administrative qualifi- 
cations, and if Howison had them they did not 
show themselves in any eminent degree at the 
time. This situation left Harris in possession 
of the field as leader. He could arrange publica- 
tion for the others or publish a magazine for 
them, he could get them opportunities to speak, 
he could provide them chances to earn a living. 
He could edit text-books. He was a captain of 
industry in the field of culture, a Connecticut 
Yankee at the court of reason. 

The field of the kindergarten in the public 
schools shows perhaps most plainly Harris’s 
ideas regarding unity and organization in educa- 
tion, colored by his philosophy. Miss Blow states 
in her memorial address that Harris grounded 
the kindergarten in eternal reality and that those 
who entered the kindergarten work experienced 
a “sacred fellowship.” Harris says that the gifts 
and occupations helped the child in the conquest 
of nature, and the plays and games offered him 
in symbolie form the treasures of the experience 
of the race. The child, he says, “ascends 
(through plays and games) from the world of 
nature to the world of humanity: from the world 
of things to the world of self-activity; from the 
material and earthly to the spiritual.” The child 
attains a consciousness of a “higher self acting 
within his particular self.” “Here (in songs and 
pantomimes) the child climbs up through his 
symbolic pathway, through play, to the absolute 
mind.” The stress on symbolism by Harris and 
his followers was an emphasis on the connected- 
ness and oneness of the universe, for if there 
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were no unity symbolism would break down. 
Miss Blow, writing in this spirit, quotes part of 
the motto for the mother in one of Froebel’s 
games : 

Whatever singly thou hast played 

May in one charming whole be made. 


The emphasis on symbolism brought in the 
resort to great art among the kindergartners. 
It is probably owing to Harris’s influence 
through the kindergarten that Miss Blow wrote 
upon Dante. 

A profound literary interest and activity 
marked the St. Louis movement. Brokmeyer 
wrote his letters on Goethe’s “Faust” which 
were published in early volumes of the Journal 
of Speculaitve Philosophy. Snider recounts how 
Mary E. Beedy, a teacher in the high school, 
first formed a private class in Dante and wrote 
an essay on the poet which he heard her read to 
some friends in the early seventies. He tells 
also of an essay written by Mrs. Rebecca N. 
Hazard, which was published under the title, 
“A View of Dante.” F. Louis Soldan is credited 
by the same writer as having written and lec- 
tured on the author of the Divine Comedy. 
Thomas Davidson, though at first condemning 
the Italian poet, took him up with enthusiasm 
after sojourning for a time in Italy. Later 
Snider himself lectured and wrote extensively of 
what he called “The Four Literary Bibles’: 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. 

All this interest in philosophy, education, art 
and literature was not limited to St. Louis. The 
St. Louis movement was soon carried beyond the 
confines of the city, not to mention the dispersion 
of some of its leaders, like Davidson, to all parts 
of the world. First there were other cities and 
schools where independent cultural and philo- 
sophical movements had been started which had 
friendly relations with Harris and other mem- 
bers of the group. There were, for instance, the 
coteries centering around Hiram K. Jones, the 
Platonist, of Jacksonville, Ill.; Thomas M. John- 
son, another Platonist, of Osceola, Mo.; William 
A. Jones, president of the Terre Haute Normal 
College; Samuel Emery, of Quincy, IIl., and 
many other circles which received help from the 
St. Louis group. In addition a positive influence 
was flowing out from St. Louis as Harris traveled 
around, making speeches on philosophical and 
educational subjects. At the height of the inter- 
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est a halo centering in St. Louis included many 
hundred miles of surrounding country. 
CHARLES E. Wirrer 
THE MARK TWAIN SCHOOL 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


MASS-EDUCATION OR MASTER- 
EDUCATION? 


Easy questions for 
educators 
. What entitles a boy or 
girl to ‘‘higher’’ edu- 
cation? 
. What is higher educa- 
cation? 


Answers 


1. The brains to 
take it. 


. The result of cer- 
tain exacting 
mental  disci- 
plines 

. The development 
of individual 
possibilities. 

. A legal abstrac- 
tion. 

. Has every American the . No. 
right to a Ph.D. de- 
gree? 
. Or to a B.A. degree? . No. 
. Or to a high school di- . No. 
ploma? 
. Are children so equal that . No. 
one education will do 
for all? 
9. What principle underlies 
the admission of in- 
creasing numbers? 


. What is ‘‘ education’ ’? 


. What is ‘‘equality’’? 


. The idea _ that 
‘¢ education ”’ 
is a social as- 
set. 

. The idea that in 

democracy 


7” 


. What principle justifies 
making a course so a 
easy that every normal ** education 
youth can pass it? must be acces- 

sible to all. 


. If this process continues, . It will be a farce 


what will happen to and a waste of 
education ? public money. 

. What should we do about 12. Stop, look and 

it? listen. 

W2aATrt is now going on in American education 
is a striking example of the havoc that results 
from playing with words as if they were realities, 
from substituting abstractions for concrete 
situations. Our schoolmen have unwittingly put 
into one basket several wholly disparate ele- 
ments, e.g., (1) higher compulsory school age; 
(2) democracy in education; (3) integration of 
intellectual effort; (4) adjustment to environ- 
ment. The outcome is a hybrid product which 
can be ealled schooling, but is certainly not 
education. 

Our public schools have three main tasks: (1) 
Provide mental activities for all normal children 
up to the compulsory age limit; (2) supply 
training for specific vocations; (3) furnish 
courses of study to develop to the maximum the 
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mental powers and the latent energies of our 
abler young men and women, in order to train 
the future leaders of the nation. 

Tasks (1) and (2) are being performed with 
reasonable adequacy and success. Task (3) is 
not even being discussed by our schoolmen, not 
even recognized as a vital national problem. Yet 
it represents the most important demand the 
nation makes of its schools, and the only one for 
which their assistance is urgently required. Our 
high schools are closing their eyes and their 
minds to their supreme duty and opportunity. 
Our superior children are frittering away their 
time with “busy work,” “social studies,” “manual 
skills” and “projects.” They should be assigned 
mental tasks that eall for concentrated effort, 
made to use their brains and to understand the 
importance of mental training.* 

The high school will probably contend that it 
ean not afford to set up courses of study which 
serve only a minority. But it is an old truth 
that without leaders the nations perish, and if 
we fail to provide the crew that can guide the 
ship of state through the uncharted and tur- 
bulent seas ahead of it, we shall all be sunk, and 
our petty economies will prove to have been not 
only useless, but fatal. 

What we need in our high schools, then, and 
very desperately, too, is a curriculum for the 
mentally superior child, one which will challenge 
both teachers and pupils and satisfy the demands 
of an enlightened citizenship. Such a course 
should inelude, in my opinion, the following dis- 
ciplines : 

English, four years, including grammar and 
composition. The mastery of the native tongue 
is prerequisite to all intellectual achievement, 
and it is the seandalous truth that our high 
schools are graduating pupils who ean neither 
read nor write. 

Foreign language, four years; preferably one 
language, to insure some degree of mastery. 
Foreign language study is indispensable to the 
full command of the vernacular, while it also 
promotes accuracy of thought, the training of 
the memory and the consciousness of the prac- 
tical functions of speech. 

Mathematics, two years. Mathematical knowl- 


1 While writing this article I was heartened to 
learn that the pupils in a California high school are 
openly rebelling beeause they ‘‘aren’t learning 
anything. ’’ 
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edge is valuable as such in many fields; but the 
subject contributes its own specific elements in 
the general training of the individual. 

Natural science, two years. The performance 
of controlled experiments affords invaluable 
training, while a certain insight into scientific 
problems and methods should form part of the 
mental equipment of every educated person. 

History, two years. The present can not be 
understood without reference to the past, and 
every candidate for higher education should be 
compelled to go through the interpretation of 
some of those factors to which we owe our pres- 
ent political and social organization. 

Many years ago, W. 8S. Gilbert humorously 
punctured (in “The Gondoliers”) the bubble of 
universal equality in a song which ended: 


When everybody is somebody, 
Nobody’s anybody. 


We have become so infatuated with the idea of 
equal opportunity that many people take for 
granted an equality of achievement which does 
not exist. Because Mr. Jones pays taxes, he 
thinks that Johnny Jones should have a college 
education, with a degree to round it off. High 
schools and colleges are progressively letting 
down the bars and lowering the standards of 
accomplishment in order to permit students of 
lower mentality and inadequate preparation to 
enjoy college life and its social prestige. 

I am willing to concede the right of Mr. Jones 
to have his child get all the years of schooling 
he is willing to pay for. I am not willing to 
have him decide—just because he doesn’t want 
his child to feel “inferior” to some other child 
who actually is mentally superior—what should 
be the educational content of a college degree 
or, which is the same thing, what a higher edu- 
cation should represent. 

Our crying need is for educational distinctions 
which we have allowed to become obscured. 
Such distinctions would permit us to sort out at 
high-school entrance the children of higher men- 
tality and ambition and to give them the prepa- 
ration which will enable them to get the full 
benefit of college study. College courses taken 
by such students would be terminated by a degree 
which really means something and is not merely 
a social label. 

In other words, I want something for my 
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child that resembles the old “college prepara- 
tory” course in the high school, and I want him 
to strive for a college degree which has the 
prestige that the B.A. degree had when I earned 
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it (with Greek, Latin, modern languages, history 
and science) more than thirty years ago. 


BayarD Quincy Morgan 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


REGULATIONS ON CLASS ATTEND- 
ANCE AT THE IOWA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 

THE attendance regulations in operation at 
the Iowa State Teachers College have been such 
as to penalize a student who absented himself 
from class and failed to secure an excuse for 
such absence. For each unexcused absence one 
tenth of a credit hour has been deducted in the 
subject in which the absence occurred. A stu- 
dent might be excused by the dean for absence 
from a maximum of one sixth of the class periods 
of a college course without loss of credit. 

The staff at the Iowa State 
Teachers College decided to try, during the 
spring quarter of 1937, a plan of optional at- 
tendance in order to learn what the effect would 
be on class attendance as well as on the quality 
of work done by the students. A committee 
representing the teaching staff was appointed 
to cooperate with the Bureau of Research in 
making such a study. 

An attempt was made to compare the amount 
learned in certain subjects when attendance was 
required with tie amount learned when atten- 
dance was optional. In nine different college 
subjects, thirteen classes were found in which 
the enrolment was sufficiently large during the 
spring quarter of 1937 and during some previ- 
ous quarter of this academic year to warrant 
their use as experimental and control classes. 


instructional 


In these classes, also, objective course examina- 
tions that were sufficiently valid and reliable to 
give a reasonably accurate index into student 
accomplishment had been used, and the instruc- 
tors were willing to use these examinations again 
during the spring quarter of 1937. 

In these thirteen classes in operation during 
the spring quarter of 1937, 317 students were 
paired with the same number enrolled in these 
subjects during some previous quarter of the 
academic year 1936-37. Students of the same 
classification were paired on the basis of place- 


ment test scores. The thirteen classes in opera- 
tion during the spring quarter of 1937 are here 
referred to as experimental classes; those in 
operation during some previous quarter are 
referred to as control classes. 

The study was made in the following subjects: 
Elements of Geography, American Government, 
Astronomy, Child Psychology, Principles of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics, Statistical Methods in 
Edueation, Educational Psychology, Nutrition of 
Children and Analytical Geometry. 

In nine of the thirteen paired classes the mean 
final test score of the experimental class (spring 
quarter of 1937, optional attendance) was larger 
than that of the corresponding control class 
(previous quarter of 1936-37, required atten- 
dance). In four of the paired classes the larger 
mean final test score was made by the control 
class. The critical ratios in these four paired 
classes are 1.1, 0.4, 0.1, 0.3. The average num- 
ber of absences per student in the control classes 
was 1.6, while in the experimental classes the 
average was 2.3. 

Optional attendance as practiced during the 
spring quarter of 1937 did not seem to have a 
deleterious effect on learning in the thirteen 
classes included in this study in so far as such 
learning is measured by the use of objective 
examinations. 

Another comparison of the quality of work 
done when attendance was optional with that 
done when attendance was required was made by 
comparing the grade points! assigned during the 
two quarters by members of the teaching staff. 
The instructors were informed that such a study 
would be made and advised that they should seek 
to maintain in so far as possible the same stand- 
ards in grading as during previous quarters. 
If there proved to be a significant deterioration 
in the quality of work done during the spring 


1 The quality of work is indicated by the use of a 
five-point grading system. Each letter grade car- 
ries with it the number of grade points designated: 
a4 B38, O=2, Dat, 2 =8; 
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quarter of 1937 it was thought that such deterio- 
ration would be reflected in the smaller number 
of grade points assigned. 

A comparison was made of the grades assigned 
by eighty-two instructors during the spring 
quarter of 1936 when attendance was required 
with those assigned during the spring quarter 
of 1937 when attendance was optional. These 
instruetors were loeated in eleven different de- 
partments of the college. In six departments 
the grade point ratio for the department was 
lower in the spring of 1937 than in the spring 
of 1936, while in five departments it was higher. 
In no ease was the difference statistically sig- 
nificant. When the number of grade points 
assigned per eredit hour by the eighty-two in- 
structors is compared, the average for the two 
quarters is found to be the same (2.19). 

There does not seem to be any evidence from 
the study of grade pints that the quality of the 
work changed as a result of the fact that atten- 
dance at classes was optional. 

In order to determine whether the plan of 
optional attendance resulted generally in less 
regular class attendance, a comparison was 
made of the number of absences during the 
two quarters being studied in forty-five classes 
taught by thirty-one instructors. In these forty- 
five classes, 1,272 students were enrolled in the 
spring quarter of 1936, and 1,326 were enrolled 
in the spring quarter of 1937. During the 
spring quarter of 1936 when attendance was 
required, the average number of absences during 
the quarter in a five-hour course was 2.0, S.D. 
2.4; while during the spring quarter of 1937 the 
average was 3.1, §.D. 3.4. There appears to 
have been an appreciable increase in the num- 
ber of absences during the spring quarter of 
1937 when compared with the spring quarter of 
1936. 

A study of the frequency of absence in four 
different groups of students was made to deter- 
mine what difference, if any, there might be in 
the frequency of absence among students of 
varying degrees of ability. On entering the col- 
lege for the first time all students take a test 
of general ability, a reading test and an English 
test. Four groups were formed for the purposes 
of this study based on scores made in these tests. 
Group I consists of those students whose en- 
trance test scores are all above the 75 percentile 
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point, while Group II consists of those students 
whose entrance test scores are all above the 50 
percentile point and who are not included in 
Group I. Group IV ineludes those students 
whose entrance test scores are all below the 25 
percentile point, and Group III includes those 
students whose entrance test scores are all below 
the 50 percentile point and who are not included 
in Group IV. The students included in these 
four groups constitute 53 per cent. of the total 
enrolment during the spring of 1936 and also 
during the spring of 1937. 

When attendance was optional (spring, 1937) 
the average number of absences from class on 
the part of the 223 students in Group I is 9.5; 
for the 390 students in Group II it is 9.1; for 
the 236 students in Group III it is 9.0; and for 
the 60 students in Group IV it is 8.3. 

In general, there is a tendency for students of 
lesser ability, as measured by placement tests, to 
be a little more regular in attendance than those 
of greater ability. 

A study of absences in terms of the time in the 
week when they occurred leads to the conclusion 
that optional attendance tends to slightly accen- » 
tuate week-end absences (Monday and Friday). 

The committee on attendance submitted the 
following recommendations, which were adopted 
by the faculty: 


(1) That a policy of optional attendance be in- 
augurated in all college courses open only to 
sophomores, juniors and seniors and those open 
only to juniors and seniors except those offered 
in the Department of Teaching. 

(2) That the present regulations be in effect for all 
other courses. 

(3) That the present regulations be in effect in all 
college courses for the first five days of instruc- 
tion and the last five days of instruction of each 
quarter. 

It was understood that instructors may require 
attendance at examinations announced in ad- 
vance. 

If the plan of optional attendance functions 
well with the upperclassmen it may at a later 
time be extended to include freshmen. 

Emma F, LAMBERT 

W. H. Kapescu 

Cart H. Erse 

J. B. Pau. 
Committee on Attendance 
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QUOTATIONS 


AN ARCTIC SCHOOL 

ABISKO is a railway settlement four or five 
hours’ journey north of the Arctie Circle, beau- 
tifully situated near Lake Tornetrisk. It lies 
on the most northerly electric railway in the 
world, over which the heavy trains of iron ore 
rumble to the Norwegian port of Narvik, on the 
Atlantie Coast. South of Abisko, and north- 
wards as far as the frontier station of Riks- 
griinsen, are numerous communities of Swedish 
settlers, whose red wooden houses are grouped 
beside the various stations on the single track. 
The children from these little homesteads attend 
the Abisko school, going to and fro in special 
coaches attached to the trains which earry the 
iron ore. 

The well-built substantial wooden schoolhouse 
of Abisko stands in a large playground. The 
building is roomy and bright; the corridors are 
wide, the rooms well lighted and lofty with white 
dadoes and panelled walls, and the woodwork, 
noticeably in the floors, is excellent even for 
Sweden. 

A large school kitchen, where the elder girls 
work, provides two meals a day at the low cost 
of approximately 7d. There is a gymnasium, a 
good woodwork room at the top of the building, 
a well-equipped map room with numerous racks, 
a staff room, bath rooms with deep tubs and hot 
and cold showers and a lending library that con- 
tains a good many translations of English novels 
such as “Lorna Doone” and “David Copperfield.” 
The equipment is generous, and includes an 
electric lantern that can be used for films, a 
wireless set and a considerable quantity of mod- 
ern scientific apparatus. 

On entering a classroom I was filled with sur- 
prise and admiration at the available floor space 
—no squeezing between desks here, nor lining-up 
of classes in narrow gangways and no possibil- 
ity, moreover, of copying, an eventuality that 
always seems present to the non-British teacher. 
Double desks are prohibited, and I was struck 
by the practical design of the desks, of which 
the tops, as well as the seats, have the corners 
rounded so that it is easy for the children to get 
in and out. The grooves for holding pens and 
pencils have sliding lids that keep their contents 
free from dust, and the desks are polished till 
they gleam. The size and loftiness of the 
rooms does not, however, mean that they are 


airy. During my visit, in early September and 
in sunny weather, every window was tightly 
closed in lesson hours. At the end of each lesson 
the children were sent out of the rooms, which 
were then “aired”; but as often as not the proe- 
ess was nominal, the doors being kept shut. 

The children enter school at the age of seven, 
and attend for 36 weeks in the year, with a 
three months’ holiday in summer and short 
breaks at Christmas and Easter. The terms are 
busy, for work goes on every day from nine till 
three (nine till one on Saturdays) with a 10 
minutes’ interval after each lesson and a break 
of about 40 minutes for lunch. The maximum 
number permitted in a class is 32 (24 in the in- 
fant school), and in the event of two classes 
sharing a room the numbers are 28 and 20 
respectively. 

There was no general assembly in the morn- 
ings, but I used to attend prayers in one of the 
classrooms, generally with the infants. “God 
morgon!” said the teacher to them, and “God 
morgon” they replied, the boys bowing and the 
girls curtseying. I gave a similar greeting, and 
the class turned to face me and greet me. Then 
a hymn was sung, accompanied on the har- 
monium that is always found in a Swedish class- 
room, and a prayer repeated, the children bow- 
ing, or eurtseying, at the beginning and end of 
the prayer. A short catechism on very simple 
lines followed, some verses of Scripture were 
said aloud, and another hymn ended the cere- 
mony. Scripture lessons are not given every 
day, and religious teaching is now cut down to 
one period a week in addition to the instruction 
imparted at morning and afternoon prayers. 
“When I was at school it took up half our time,” 
said the old caretaker to me. “Now they leaim 
other things instead.” The Seripture syllabus, 
all the same, is tremendous compared with ours, 
and it is difficult to see how it ean be followed in 
its entirety. 

In the reading and writing lessons the quality 
of paper was excellent, and the reading books 
were well illustrated in color. Methods of teach- 
ing are, on the whole, much more mechanical 
than with us, but in the arithmetic lessons the 
rapidity and ease with which the children mas- 
tered the numerical (decimal) system of their 
native land formed a marked contrast with the 
painful grind so often found in arithmetic les- 
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sons at home. Far less time is required for 
groundwork, and there is more opportunity to 
learn, for example, the currencies of other lands 
and even a little bookkeeping. In the higher 
classes girls have housework instead of mathe- 
matics. 

The subject called “Study of our Home Sur- 
roundings” leads to most engrossing observa- 
tions in a district inhabited by miners, railway- 
men, nomad and fishing Lapps. Objects noticed 
by the infants in their homes and gardens, in 
school, and elsewhere are drawn and cut out, 
and talks on holiday experiences in tents and 
huts, on buses, trains, boats, and even pack- 
horses lend variety to the lessons. Homes are 
planned to seale; the study of map making, 
aided by the large compass points that are 
painted on the ceilings of all the classrooms, is 
introduced by plans of the little township; and 
collections of flowers from the surrounding 
woods, mountains and marshes lay the founda- 
tion of a knowledge of the rich flora of Lapland. 

Geography and nature study “proper,” to- 
gether with hygiene and elementary science, find 
a place in the time-table for the upper classes, 
and are rather rigidly taught. On the practical 
side, all that I saw was very good indeed. In 
the needlework lessons the girls were making 
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their own winter gloves in every possible bright 
eolor. The handwork is first-class, and the ma- 
terial for woodwork is unlimited in this land of 
vast forests. The boys have a _ well-graded 
scheme of work, and no trace of slovenliness is 
tolerated. 

Games outside in the glorious sunshine took 
much of the place of gymnastics. In the one 
gymnastic class which I watched the pupils had 
changed every stitch of clothing, returning to 
their warmer garments after the lesson. The 
poor physique of the children was surprising to 
me. Perhaps it is the dread of fresh air that 
results in the pale and waxy little faces to be 
seen. The complexions of the children are trans- 
parently delicate, their hair is lank and life- 
less, and they catch too many colds. Even in 
September, in fine sunny weather, there were 
several absentees, and a full class is almost un- 
known. They are well dressed and very clean, 
for weekly baths are compulsory; their manners 
are friendly and courteous, their voices low- 
pitched and rather melancholy, and they are 
docile to a degree. Extra classes are arranged 
for backward children and those who have been 
absent, so that the teachers’ time never hangs 
heavy on their hands.—London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 


REPORTS 


NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES! 


We, your committee on findings, beg leave to 
submit the following report : 


(1) Aims and Objectives. We recognize that any 
serious approach to the task involved in revising the 
curricula of land-grant colleges to meet the needs 
of Negroes must include also a study and, if neces- 
sary, a restatement of the objectives and aims of 
the colleges. Such a restatement must include new 
fields of human endeavor, keeping in mind that the 
land-grant colleges for Negroes are in position to 
make a distinet contribution to American life and 
culture, 

(2) Federal Aid. The glaring inequalities which 
exist in the distribution of both state and federal 
funds between schools for whites and schools for 
Negroes suggest action on our part which would aid 
in bringing about results as follows: (a) a type of 
federal aid to education in the states which would 
guarantee to Negro schools of the South an equit- 


_1 Report to the conference of presidents of the 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 


able share of such funds; (b) a proportionately 
larger amount of all federal funds now available 
to states for land-grant colleges for use in the land- 
grant colleges for Negroes; and (c¢) particularly, 
provision for research in our member colleges 
through federal money as made possible in the 
Purnell Act, George-Dean, Hatch, Smith-Lever, 
Smith-Hughes, Bankhead-Jones Acts and other acts. 
The land-grant colleges for Negroes must have 
money to support an educational program which 
would be planned to serve adequately the needs of 
Negroes. 

(3) Federal Tenant Purchase Program. The 
agricultural situation among Negroes in the South 
challenges our colleges to aid them by: (a) making 
available to the farm tenants, owners and their 
families the benefits of the federal tenant purchase 
program; (b) federal resettlement projects; (c) 
federal recreational programs; (d) cooperative 
enterprises; (e) farmer group buying and market- 
ing; and (f) assisting in the promotion of more 


. wholesome and cooperative landlord and tenant 


relationships. 
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As a further aid in this connection we would 
suggest that all possible influence be brought to 
bear to secure Negro membership on state advisory 
and county committees of the federal tenant pur- 
chase programs. Effort should be made also to 
secure Negro managers in connection with resettle- 
ment projects. 

(4) Student Personnel Work. Programs should 
be initiated to give increased attention to the needs 
of students which lie within and beyond the ecur- 
riculum. Personnel programs extending from orien- 
tation and guidance to placement might well be 
developed to greater usefulness. 

(5) Faculty Personnel Work. A program should 
be designed in all our member colleges to aid in 
the professional development of the faculty. This 
would cover recruiting, orientation and guidance 
for the new members and extend to problems of 
personal development, promotion, housing, health, 
recreation, sabbatical leave, tenure and retirement 
for all staff members. This is a necessary part 
of any worthwhile program of curriculum study 
and revision. 

(6) Research. The advancing status of our 
member institutions demands initiation of pro- 
grams of research. Such should include the ap- 


plied fields in agriculture, home economics and 
engineering, and also human resources through 
economic, sociological and other approaches. The 


research program should provide for student, 
faculty and community participation. 

(7) Graduate Work. Provision has already been 
made for advanced work in a number of our insti- 
tutions. An increasing number of students will 
apply for courses on the graduate level. It would 
seem a wise precaution to assure the adequacy and 
effectiveness of the undergraduate program before 
advancing into the graduate field. 

(8) Adult Education. Our institutions may ren- 
der a great service through participation in pro- 
grams of adult education. Among other things 
this would make of education a continuous learning 
process extending far beyond graduation. The 
rapidity of change in affairs in modern society 
demands this extension of the present educational 
program. 

(9) Teaching Techniques. Educational pro- 
grams providing for off-campus learning on the 
job would offer definition and reality in many fields, 
especially those of business, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and the trades and industries. 

(10) Field Agents. Our colleges should maintain 
contact with industry, commerce and similar activi- 
ties of the area which they serve. Staff members 
charged with such responsibility would aid in car- 
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rying the college to the people and would in turn 
bring back to the college concrete, timely and valu. 
able findings which would contribute to its eduea- 
tional effectiveness. 

(11) Faculty Representation. Encouragement 
should be given for faculty representation and 
participation in national meetings in fields of their 
academic interest. In this there is large opportun- 
ity for enriching our academic efforts. 

(12) Regional Developments. Individual institu- 
tions are so severely handicapped with respect to 
funds and facilities for offerings in certain spe- 
cialized work in agriculture, home economies and 
mechanic arts as to render advanced programs in- 
effective. There might be advantage in cooperative 
agreement among institutions in a given region 
whereby each could develop concentrated work of 
a higher type in specific fields, by the elimination 
of duplication of effort in several fields. 

(13) Labor Relations and Unionism. Develop- 
ments in labor situations inevitably affect the 
Negro as a worker. It would seem to be the pro- 
vince of the land-grant colleges to offer studies in 
this field designed to prepare trained leaders for 
this important service. 

(14) Cultural Subjects. Modern languages and 
other subjects which may seem to be largely cul- 
tural should not be discarded. They may rather 
be made to aid in the education of the completely 
equipped citizen. Racial respect, for example, is a 
new objective in certain courses in modern lan- 
guages. Training in appreciation of music and art 
and the larger aspects of religion should be incor- 
porated in any program of cultural development. 

(15) Radio and Similar Instrumentalities. At- 
tention might well be given toward a wider adapta- 
tion of radio, motion pictures and similar techno- 
logical developments in enriching and extending the 
educational program of our member colleges. 

(16) Rural Rehabilitation. Our colleges should 
initiate immediately long-range planning programs 
involving correlated research, conducted by repre- 
sentative leaders of Negro and white land-grant 
colleges in the nation and other students of Ameri- 
can rural life to eradicate tenancy farming in the 
South; to initiate intermediary steps to improve 
immediately Negro tenant victims; to protect old 
and new land owners who would escape haunting 
tenancy problems; and to project solutions to social 
problems involved in transfer, resettlement, region- 
alization and needed adjustments of tenant farmers. 

(17) Cooperatives. There is strong conviction 
that our member colleges should explore immedi- 
ately the possibilities of consumer and production 
cooperatives among domestic and low-wage-earning 
workers of the Negro group. As a practical ap- 
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proach, we would urge off-campus activities in job 
education as a program for the colleges. This pro- 
gram would sponsor the evolution of menial tasks 
into more acceptable and desirable ones as well as 
greater security in jobs of all sorts. 

(18) Resident Teaching and Research. Revised 
curricula for our member colleges should include a 
revitalization of resident teaching through factual 
material as derived through research in the field of 
human sources and resources. 

(19) The Colleges as Service Institutions. Our 
institutions as land-grant colleges should be devel- 
oped more and more as service institutions for the 
various states. For the people and the state, prac- 
tical programs in soil conservation, reforestation 
and experimentation in education for constantly 
changing demands should at all times be a part of 
our immediate objectives. An equitable participa- 
tion in all federal funds coming into the states for 
such purposes would make such programs immedi- 
ately available to Negroes. 

(20) Agricultural Conference. An agricultural 
conference in which definite attention would be 
direeted to the agricultural needs of Negroes in the 
South and how the land-grant colleges for Negroes 
might serve those needs is a current necessity. For 
this purpose we would suggest cooperative action 
between members of the U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
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culture, the U. S. Office of Education, the General 
Edueation Board, land-grant colleges for Negroes, 
land-grant colleges for white persons in those states 
in which there is a land-grant college for Negroes, 
the state departments of agriculture and education 
of states in which there are land-grant colleges for 
Negroes. A conference of interested persons from 
these sources would not only focus attention upon 
the needs of Negroes in agricultural areas in the 
South but would also redirect and revitalize the 
agricultural and extension activities of the land- 
grant colleges for Negroes. 

(21) Special Research Committee. There is a 
need for the appointment of a special research com- 
mittee to study the changing social and economic 
conditions of society, which influence the curricula 
of land-grant colleges for Negroes. A continuous 
study of this sort would keep before the faculties 
of our member colleges factual data upon which 
curricular changes might be predicated. 

JoHN W. Davis, 
Chairman 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wiuiam H. Bewu 
MISSISSIPPI 
FELTON CLARK, 
Secretary 
LOUISIANA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION 
AMONG TRANSIENT BOYS 

As the migrant boy problem of the past six 
years becomes less acute with the upswing in 
economie conditions, more and more material is 
being presented regarding the factors involved 
in boy transieney during that period and regard- 
ing the backgrounds of the boys themselves. 
Studies in educational background have been 
made by Webb? (summarized by Coe”), Mont- 
gomery,? Schubert‘ and the present writer,® 


1John N. Webb, Monograph III, pp. 39-42, 
Works Progress Administration, Division of Social 
Research, Washington, 1932. 

2 Paul F. Coe, ScHOOL AND Socrety, 44: 581-584, 
October 31, 1936. 

8 L. B. Montgomery, ‘‘Suggestions Pertaining to 
the Development of a Program of Boys’ Activities 
for the Use of Transient and Homeless Department 
Managers, Social Service Supervisors, and Leaders 
in Boys’ Camps, Clubs, and Lodges.’’ Olympia, 
Washington Emergency Relief Administration, 
Transient and Homeless Department, pp. not num- 
bered (mimeographed), 1934. 

*Herman J. P. Schubert, ‘‘Twenty Thousand 


among others, but with the exception of Schubert 
most of them have been concerned with average 
grade attained. Kaplun® was able to present 
material on the mental abilities of selected tran- 
sients in New York City, but it was composed 
primarily of the older group, and thus a defi- 
nitely inferior one educationally. The present 
study is concerned with a phase of the educa- 
tional background of young migrants so far left 
largely untouched, namely, the amount and de- 
gree of acceleration and retardation. 

The material in this study was taken from the 
case records of 3,352 transient boys between the 
ages of 16 and 20 years inclusive registering at 
the Los Angeles bureau of the Federal Transient 
Service during the year from August 1, 1934, to 





Transients,’’ pp. 54-62, Buffalo, Emergency Relief 
Bureau, 1935. 

5 George E. Outland, ScHoont AND Society, 40: 
501-504, October 13, 1934; The School Review, 43: 
683-689, November, 1935. 

6 David Kaplun, Jour. Educ. Sociol., 224-248, 
December, 1936. 
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July 31, 1935, and represents only the cases on 
whom there was secured verified information 
from a social agency.” 

The group as a whole showed an average grade 
attained of 9.0 + .04; Standard deviation 2.14 
+ .03. More than 58 per cent. of them had 
completed at least the ninth grade, while 12 per 
cent. of the total were high-school graduates. 
Only 39 boys of the total group had had less 
than four years of formal schooling. Native 
white boys of American-born parents showed a 
higher rank on average grade completed and on 
number completing at keast any given grade than 
did boys of foreign-born parents or Negro boys, 
while urban boys were superior to rural boys in 
these two respects, and boys where both parents 
were living together were likewise superior on 
both counts to boys coming from broken homes. 
With this brief background, the remainder of 
the paper will be devoted to the problem of ac- 
celeration and retardation of the 3,352 boys 
studied. 

In the present study the same assumption will 
be made that was made by Montgomery in his 
Spokane study; namely, that individual boys 
entered school at the age of six years, and that 
acceleration or retardation must be based upon 
promotion of one grade each year thereafter. 
It is recognized that in some states the minimum 
year for compulsory education is eight (in the 
majority it is seven),® but it is customary to 


7 For a description of the program and organiza- 
tion of the Boys Welfare Department of the Los 
Angeles Federal Transient Service bureau, see 
George E. Outland, Social Forces, 14: 427-432, 
March, 1936. 

8 Walter S. Deffenbaugh and Ward W. Keesecker, 
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assume entrance at the age of six. Lacking def- 
nite information as to the exact age of entering 
school, the assumption will be made that it was 
six in all cases, although it is recognized that 
this will tend toward overemphasizing the de- 
gree of retardation. 

Table I portrays a general picture of the 
amount of acceleration and retardation for the 
group. A general idea may be gained by noting 
that all boys within the squares dropped out of 
school at the year of normal expectancy; those 
above and to the right indicate accelerated cases, 
and those below and to the left the retarded ones. 
One hundred and ninety-two, or 5.7 of the total, 
were still in school at the time of registration 
at the Los Angeles transient bureau, or were 
definitely planning to return after vacation. 

From the material in Table I may be obtained 
the data regarding the exact amount of retarda- 
tion and acceleration. This information is pre- 
sented in summary form in Table II for the 
group as a whole. It will be noted that while 
approximately three fifths of the entire group 
were retarded one year or more, the degree of 
retardation was less than might have been sup- 
posed from a casual inspection of Table I, being 
less than one year, on the average. Studies in 
the general educational field would seem to indi- 
eate that this figure might be considered as near 
normal as would that for any selected group.® 





‘*Compulsory School Attendance Laws and Their 
Administration,’’ p. 12, U. 8S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1935. 

® William A. McCall, ‘‘ How to Measure in Edu- 
eation,’’ p. 34. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1922. 


TABLE I 
GRADE AND AGE AT WHICH EACH TRANSIENT Boy STOPPED SCHOOL 
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* The question-marks in the vertical and horizontal columns are used as abbreviations for ‘‘Not ascertained.” 
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The chances for retardation, of course, become 
ereater each year, and here again, by studying 
Table I, it may be noted that the numbers of 
retarded pupils take a jump during the 15- and 
16-year groups, the ages where the boys begin 
to drop out in large numbers. 


TABLE II 
AMOUNT OF ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION BY YEARS 











Amount Frequency Per cent. 
Total accelerated ...... 512 15.4 + .63 

Tt GORE a6 nk cones 425 

2 YEAS «ss seeeeee 8 
Total at grade ........ 889 26.8 + .77 
Total retarded ........ 1,923 56.8 + .86 
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When the figures were classified according to 
race and nativity, a similar situation is found 
to exist in regard to the relative position of the 
native-born children of American-born parents, 
natives of foreign-born parents, and Negroes as 
was the case when these same racial groups were 
ranked by average grade attained, and by per- 
centage completing a given grade. In both of 
the other classifications of educational achieve- 
ment, the racial groups ranked as listed above, 
with the rank of the total group falling between 
the native-born boys and the native-born of 
foreign-born parents. Table III shows that the 


TABLE III 
ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION BY RACE AND NATIVITY 











= of 
Native Orelgn- ~ Per- 
Amoun 
. white sau ) £ centage 
age yA B 
Total accelerated 383 93 36 512 15.4+.63 
year 320 77 28 425 
2 years 59 13 8 0 
‘ oe ieee 4 3 0 ( 
Total at grade... 639 196 54 889 26.8+.77 
Total retarded .. 1,206 495 222 1,923 56.8+.86 
1 year 554 196 64 814 
2years .... 406 155 67 628 
a 159 69 48 276 
aes 64 47 24 135 
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(ee 1 1 0 2 
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same ranking exists on the material being pre- 
sented in this study regarding the amount of 
acceleration and retardation. 

It will be noticed that the degree of retarda- 
tion among the Negro boys is almost twice that 
found in the case of white boys of American- 
born parents. The percentage of retarded cases 
for the three racial groups would be as follows: 
Native whites of American-born parents, 53.7 
+ 1.06; whites of foreign-born parents, 63.0 
+ 1.72; and Negroes, 71.2 + 2.56, as compared 
with the figure for the entire group of 56.8 + .86. 

Similar figures would be found if percentages 
were compiled for the percentage of boys in 
each group that were retarded four or more 
years, although here the standard error of the 
percentage is such as to make the difference com- 
paratively unimportant. The figures for the 
three groups on this basis are native whites of 
American-born parents, 4.3 + .43; whites of 
foreign-born parents, 9.3 + 1.04; Negroes, 12.5 
+ 1.87; total group, 6.2 + .42. 

Schubert’s study of the Buffalo transients 
showed similar comparisons between white and 
Negro boys (the third classification of native 
boys of foreign-b parents was included 
among the whites). He found that 709 Negro 
boys between the ages of 15 and 29 showed a 
percentage of 29 accelerated or at grade and 71 
per cent. retarded,’ exactly the same figures as 
those in the present study for the Negro mi- 
grants between the ages of 16 and 20, inclusive. 
His figures for the 15-29-year-old group as a 
whole showed 40 per cent. at grade and acceler- 
ated as against 60 per cent. retarded, as com- 
pared with the present percentages of approxi- 
mately 42 and 57, respectively. 

The difference in acceleration and retardation 
between urban and rural boys is so slight as to 
have no statistical significance. The degree of 
retardation for the city boys is .95 and for the 
boys from the country 1.04. This lack of any 
appreciable difference is surprising in view of 
the fact that the average grade completed showed 
a clear half grade in favor of the urban lads. 
(The figures were: Urban, 9.3 + .04, Standard 
deviation, 2.08 + .03; Rural, 8.7 + .08, Stand- 
ard deviation, 2.26 + .06.) 

In his analysis of the Buffalo data, Schubert 
concluded that: 


10 Schubert, op. cit., p. 59. 
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The most apparent reason for retardation in 
school is the lack of ability. There is, of course, 
lack of motivation, poor health, change of schools, 
and economic need, as others. Lack of ability and 
motivation are very likely to form a vicious circle. 
Along with only meager ability is likely to come 
distaste for class drills and lessons, and in conse- 
quence even less accomplishment. The transients, 
then, are largely made up of the scholastically 
unsuccessful and unmotivated.11 


While the reasons given by Schubert for re- 
tardation are, in general, sound for the popula- 
tion as a whole, it should be mentioned that care 
should be exercised in applying such conclusions 
to the transient group. Several other factors 
must be considered. In the first place, there is 
the possibility that a large number of boys en- 
tered school at an age later than six, and conse- 
quently the amount of retardation is considerably 
less than would appear from the present figures. 

More important, however, it would seem, are 
the social and economie factors which must be 
taken into account for the transient group; fac- 
tors, indeed, which frequently were determinants 
in causing that transieney or contributing to it. 
In the analysis of the 3,352 boys in the present 
study, for example, it was discovered that, on the 
whole, they came from unusually large families, 
the average number of children in the families 
of the entire group being 4.5. Nearly one third 
of the group came from families having six or 
The effect of this situation for 
the school advancement of the boy in question 
can not be evaluated, of course, but neither can 
it be ignored as a possible cause for retardation. 

Again, 30.5 per cent. of the families repre- 


more children. 


sented were on active relief at the time the boy 
left home, an additional 5 per cent. had no 
member of the family employed, and 3.7 more 
had definitely been found to have formerly been 
on relief. Certainly the economic factor must be 
considered as a possible determinant of school 
retardation for the young transients, even though 
here again an exact evaluation can not be made. 

A third factor which must be considered in this 
connection is that 55.6 per cent. of the boys 
came from homes broken either by death, divorce 
or separation. Add to this number the cases of 
discordant homes, and it will be readily seen that 


11 Jbid. 
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the family situation is also of probable impor. 
tance in weighing the reasons for the retardation 
among migrant boys. 

In view of these and other factors, it is quite 
possible that lack of ability may not be the 
principal cause for retardation in the schooling 
of transient boys. A great deal more informa- 
tion, such as mental age, intelligence quotient, 
and other items, would be necessary in order to 
make an accurate statement on this point, but 
lacking these, it can only be stated that there is 
strong evidence to support the factors of social 
and economic background as causes of retarda- 
tion of this particular group, rather than sole 
reliance on lack of individual ability. 

In summary, it has been found that transient 
boys as a group are retarded, but that the degree 
of retardation averages less than one year. 
Native white boys show the least amount of 
retardation, and Negro boys the most; little 
difference is noted between the boys coming 
from rural and urban areas. There is not suffi- 
cient information available to generalize regard- 
ing causes of retardation. 

Grorce E. OUTLAND 

SANTA BARBARA 

STATE COLLEGE, CALIF. 
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